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“I think it is of real importance to the growth of the theatre 
in America that THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE should be 
expanded from a quarterly into a monthly magazine” 


Eugene O'Neill Otis Skinner Walter Prichard Eaton 
Jacob Ben-Ami Robert E. Jones Norman-Bel Geddes 
Lee Simonson Arthur Hopkins George P. Baker 


THEATRE ARTS--A MONTHLY 


OR more than two years the editors of Theatre Arts 
Magazine have listened to friendly demands for monthly 

instead of quarterly publication. Actors and playwrights 
have joined with critics and playgoers in insisting that 
Theatre Arts should meet the opportunities and the needs 
of our burgeoning theatre with more timely and more com- 
plete presentation of fact and criticism. Directors and de- 
signers, architects of the theatre, leaders of the little theatre 
movement have asked for more frequent articles on modern 
theatre construction, playwriting, acting; for fuller records 
of interesting special performances, for more new plays, more 
extensive book reviews, more news-— in short, for a better 
proportioned and more complete correlation of all the arts 
of the theatre. 
And so Theatre Arts will become Theatre Arts Monthly with 
the January issue. 
Each number will contain as much text and as many illustra- 
tions as in the past. The format, however will be slightly 
larger and squarer, enabling the pictures. in particular, to 
show to better advantage. 
The editors have determined on a number of additions 
including : 

Fuller news of every phase of progress in the professional 

and art theatres of America and Europe. 

An editorial department presenting a definitive and 

creative point of view. 

News of the Little Theatre throughout the world. 

More extensive book reviews and articles on plays and 

playwrights. 

As long as good plays are available a play will be in- 

cluded, probably with full-length plays in the summer. 
The old subscription price of $2.00 for the four quarterly 
issues will become $4.00 for the twelve-monthly numbers. 
The editors feel able to give three times as much at only 
twice the former price because of the increased interest 
already evident in the enlarged publication. Individual 
issues will be 50c. 


Epitn J. R. Isaacs 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 
STARK YOUNG 
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NEW 


Three Modern Japanese Plays One-Act Plays, Bound jg) 


Art Paper, each 50 
Translated by Yozan T. Iwasaki and Glenn Hughes aa = 
With an Introduction by Glenn Hughes Thompson’s Luck 
These short plays are the direct result of Western influences and by Harry G. Grover 


are representative of the new drama movement in Japan, which \s this farmer sows, he Teaps | 
r A bitter tragedy. i 


is not supplanting, but very decidedly challenging the No, the 
Kabuki, and the Doll-play. The plays are: The Razor, one act, Finders-Keepers 
by Kichizo Nakamura. The Madman on the Roof, one act, by by G Kell ’ 
Kan Kikuchi. Nari-kin, one act, by Yozan T. Iwasaki. y George Netly 
Decorated Boards, $1.50 net 





| 


A lesson in honesty by the autho 
of “*The Torchbearers.” 


One-Act Plays from the Yiddish Why Girls Stay Home 
Translated by Etta Block by Maude Humphrey 





A satiric comedy featuring the 


Champagne, by Isaac Loeb Perez. Mother and Son, by 3. Hal modern flapper 

pern. The Stranger, by Perez Hirschbein. The Snowstorm, ; i 

by Perez Hirschbein. When the Dew Falleth, by Perez Hirschbein. Princesses - 
The Eternal Song, by Marc Arnstein. These plays are some of by Helen H. Joseph 

the finest examples of the one-act form in Yiddish, and Miss] A drama for marionettes in thre! 

Block, the authorized translator, has lifted them over into English acts. an 

without losing their distinctive Yiddish flavor, $2.00 net i 


The Letters 
The Sea Woman’s Cloak and enue ig al a 
November Eve by Amelie Rives (Princess Troubetzkoy) “Sham.” 

Amélie Rives is an American. These two 3-act plays are Irish. Nevertheless 


It has been said of her that she has a genius for all English forms. | by Stuart Walker 
The Sea Woman's Cloak and November Eve are evidence in A boy, a girl, and a vurglar de 





part, of this statement’s truth. They are as Irish as anything of cover what’s nevertheless 
Yeats’s, Synge’s, Lady Gregory’s. As individual. As enchant s 
ing. $2.50 net Pierrot’s Mother 
by Glenn Hughes 

Humble Folk by Bosworth Crocker power: $e to ws sou for a 

. . ong time overlooked by Pier 
Introduction by Ludwig Lewisohn sate fdende. 
One-act plays which have been produced by the Washington vee 
Square Players and other Little Theatre groups. They are: New Editions 


| 
The Baby Carriage. The Dog. The Last Straw. The First Time. Portmanteau and More 
| 


The Cost of a Hat. Alexander Woollcott calls them ‘‘sympa- 
thetic and lifelike to a degree.” $2.00 net Portmanteau Plays 

by Stuart Walker 

Fach vol. $2.5 ti 

Shakespeare oe on 

Comedies of Words, and | 


University Society Edition 
Other Plays 


Founded on the famous Cambridge text, this edition is complete : 
in eight volumes and includes thirty-seven Plays, the Poems and by Arthur Schnitzler 


Sonnets, and a Life of Shakespeare. Each play has a frontis Translated by Pierre Loving. 
piece and is prefaced with a critical account of the piot, its $2.50 met. | 
probable source, etc. The type is large and readable Lucky Pehr } 
Price for complete set, $12.00 ; : 
by August Strindberg 


Translated by Velma S Howard. | 


One Thousand and One Plays for $2.50. net| 
The Little Theatre, selected and compiled by Frank Shay 4 


A handbook of great value to those interested in the reading or producing of plays. The list #8 
arranged alphabetically by authors and organizations and gives the title, nature of the play, number 
of men and women, and the publisher. Art Boards, $1.00 


Published in the Spring 


DRAMATICS for SCHOOL and COMMUNITY MARCH HARES 








by Claude M. Wise by Harry Wagstaf Gribble 
For student, teacher, community leader. Many a fantastic satire in three acts. $2.00 net 
illustrations. $3.00 net 


THE TRYSTING PLACE 


"s YING . 
PLAYS FOR A FOLDING THEATRE by Booth Torbingten 

















by Colin Campbell Clements 
Seven one-act plays. $2.00 net A comedy in one act. 5c 
STEWART KIDD, CINCINNATI, U.S.A. | 
In Canada: 25 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
= 
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The Marionette 


In Asia lay his first kingdom. On the banks of the Ganges they 
built him his home, a vast palace springing from column to column 
into the air and pouring from column to column down again into 
the water. Surrounded by gardens spread warm and rich with 
flowers and cooled by fountains; gardens into which no sounds 
entered, in which hardly anything stirred. Only in the cool and 
private chambers of this palace the swift minds of his attendants 
stirred incessantly. Something they were making which should 
become him, something to honour the spirit which had given him 
birth. And then, one day, the ceremony. In this ceremony he 
took part; a celebration once more in praise of the Creation; the 
old thanksgiving, the hurrah for existence, and with it the sterner 
hurrah for the privilege of the existence to come, which is veiled 
by the word Death. And during the ceremony there appeared be- 
fore the eyes of the brown worshippers the symbols of all things 
on earth and in Nirvana. ... Here he comes, the figure, the 
puppet, at whom you all laugh so much. You laugh at him to-day 
because none but his weaknesses are left to him. He reflects these 
from you; but you would not have laughed had you seen him in 
his prime, in that age when he was called upon to be the symbol 
of man in the great ceremony, and, stepping forward, was the 
beautiful figure of our heart’s delight. If we should laugh at and 
insult the memory of the puppet, we should be laughing at the fall 
that we have brought about in ourselves—laughing at the beliefs 
and images we have broken. 
Gorvon Craic: On the Art of the Theatre. 
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The Annunciation. Two of Richard Tesch- 
ner’s extraordinary puppets in a scene from 
W eihnachtss piel, 
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IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


SOME WORDS AS TO THE WARES ON 
DISPLAY FOR .THE COMING SEASON 


BY KENNETH MACGOWAN 
I. 
Gees. be is older than the baroque beauty of her 


houses, braver than the towering Festung which has 

withstood prince and peasant, barbarian and robber 
through ten centuries, and truer than the faith that hid in 
the tiny catacombs cut by Christian fugitives in the rock of 
the Ménchsberg. And so Salzburg has traditions, tradi- 
tions to which Max Reinhardt hopes to add in the Fest- 
spielhaus planned during his winters of retirement in 
Schloss Leopoldskron behind the Festung. The traditions 
are mainly of churches and music; the town where Mozart 
was born still echoes with organ, Glockenspiel, and chorus. 
There are traditions, too, about horses and horse-raising; 
the Pferdeschwimm and the riding school, with its galleries 
cut in the face of the solid rock, testify to this. I thought 
I had found another tradition last summer when I saw the 
streets swarming with puppies—no grown dogs, just tum- 
bling, waddling, scampering puppies. Instead I found a 
sort of parable to the descent upon Broadway of Rein- 
hardt, Stanislavsky, Duse, and most of the great artists of 
the European theatre. 

I asked about the puppies and I heard again the story of 
the sufferings of war. This time a more human story, a 
story of pets. With not enough food for the children, the 
luxury of dogs and cats had to go. Domestic animals were 
half-starved for want of scraps; then they were slaughtered 
for food. With the third summer of peace came a little 
comfort, a very little surplus. Some Hausfrau thought 
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of having a pet. Not a cat—that would be pure luxury 
—but a hen at any rate; a pet that could eat the scraps, 
and give eggs in return. Frau Schmaltz bought a chicken, 
Frau Winkelstein observed, and did likewise. A craze set 
in, a craze more violent than radio. Salzburg women 
went shopping in the morning with a chicken under the 
arm. When they saw a bit of swill in the street they set 
down the chicken to feast upon it. When the chicken was 
done, they picked it up, and went on their way. 

Last summer, a kind of prosperity was shining upon 
this milk-less, butter-less land. The people could afford 
non-productive pets. They could afford the cheerful, use- 
less dog. When I reached Salzburg the town was mad 
over dogs. Everybody owned one. But the beasts had 
not yet time to grow up. They were all puppies. 

Art in Central Europe, art in Italy, art even in France 
and England has escaped from the spiritual poverty of 
“taking the people’s mind off the war,’’ but it is living on 
the narrowest margin of surplus. It must be nursed by 
kind hands, carried where there are scraps, and set down 
to eat in the streets. While the younger artists grow and 
flounder with a puppyish exuberance, the older ones look 
toward countries at whose tables there is luxury enough 
to furnish the leavings upon which art always lives. 

When we see Russians, Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, 
coming to a country that they have never looked to with 
anything approaching a cultural interest, it is just as well 
to think of the pets of Salzburg, and to balance sympathy 
as well as gratitude against the jealousies of artistic chauv- 
inism. It is America that profits. 


Il. 


The sudden success of the European invasion of Broad- 
way last season has set the managers off in a new game 
of Follow-the-Leader. Gone are the crook play, the bed 
room farce, the murder-mystery; the fashion today is for 
the European. And the producer who used to exploit 
“strip poker” as a dramatic clou now imports some exotic 
from the Kurfiirstendamm. The motive is no better, but 
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The Sanhedrin from The Passion Play of Canisius College, directed by Eric Snowden 


and with settings by Viclé. 





IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


we can afford to let that go, and count our Continental 
blessings. 

The chief of these we owe this year to that old estab- 
lished firm of importers, Comstock & Gest, liberally backed 
by Otto Kahn, the banker. Again the Chauve-Souris— 
for a tour this time. Again the Moscow Art Theatre— 
also for a tour, but with a short engagement in New York 
to show off the following fresh features from its ancient 
repertory: 4n Enemy of the People, by Ibsen, Ivanoff, 
generally known as Uncle Vanya, by Tchekhoff, -The Mis- 
tress of the Inn, which is La Locandiera, by Goldoni, In 
the Claws of Life, by Knut Hamsun, and Ostrovsky’s 
comedy Enough Stupidity in Every Wise Man, as well as 
the full version of Dostoievsky’s The Brothers Karamaz- 
of, of which the Russians gave three scenes last year. 

From Gest, also, the greatest actress of modern times, 
to match the greatest of acting machines. Eleanora Duse, 
whom the venturesome George C. Tylor brought over 
rather disastrously a generation ago, will appear in New 
York this season together with her Italian company. Duse 
is old now, though as extraordinary an actress as ever; 
and so she will husband her strength for only twenty 
performances in four cities, New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Washington, and she will play five dramas with 
heroines somewhere near her own years. The mother in 
Ibsen’s Ghosts, the wife in his The Lady from the Sea, 
and the woman in D’Annunzio’s The Dead City head 
Duse’s list of roles. She will also appear in Cosi Sia, by 
Gallarati Scotti, and La Porta Chiusa, by Marco Praga. 

III. 


Great as is Duse, the outstanding figure of the coming 
season is more than likely to be the man who has dominat- 
ed the German theatre as Stanislavsky has dominated the 
Russian—Max Reinhardt. Maker of actors as well as a 
modernist; master of cabaret, little theatre, and circus; 
exploiter of realism and servant of the drama in the 
church—the most famous producer of the twentieth cen- 
tury will present on Christmas Eve, again through the 
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enterprise of Gest and with the backing of Kahn, his spec. 
tacular pantomime The Miracle. This amplification of 
the Sister Beatrice legend which Karl Vollmdller and Engel. 
bert Humperdinck devised, will be given in the Century 
Theatre, remade for the purpose by Norman-Bel Geddes, 
who will also design settings and costumes. Fokine will 
direct the dances. The players will include Maria Carmi, 
who created the leading part in the first performance in 
London in 1911, and later in Austria and Germany, Lady 
Diana Manners, and a Hungarian actress, Garvitch Lilli, 

Following The Miracle may come other Reinhardt pro- 
ductions—perhaps Offenbach’s Orpheus in the Under. 
world, Strindberg’s The Dream Play, von Hofmannsthal’s 
translation of Calderon’s morality play, The Great 
Theatre of the World, and a Shakespeare comedy. But, 
whether or not Reinhardt’s personal activity goes beyond 
The Miracle this season, his influences and his methods 
should be plain enough in some of the English productions 
which the Shuberts are to import. In certain of the years 
after his first visit to America in The Only Way and 
before the war, Martin Harvey, now a British knight, 
came into close contact with Reinhardt, and made various 
productions in London along lines prescribed by the Ger- 
man producer. Thus he mounted Oedipz.s Rex in Covent 
Garden, and thus, if I remember rightly, he adopted the 
famous hobby-horse business and other details of Rein- 
hardt’s The Taming of the Shrew, things that the French- 
man Gémier also favors. In New York Sir John Martin- 
Harvey—as he is now called—will present these two pro- 
ductions and also Via Crucis, the work of Reinhardt's 
favorite playwright, von Hofmannsthal, and Hamlet. 

IV. 

This array of European talent is far from exhausting the 
stores to be set before Broadway this season. The Sel- 
wyns hope to conquer the fears of ocean travel 
that have kept the greatest of living French actors, 
Lucian Guitry, from joining with his son, the playwright 
and player, Sacha Guitry, in carrying out a contract to 
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IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


visit America in a repertory of the younger man’s comedies 
and dramas. The Selwyns announce another importation 
from Paris in a company from the Grand Guignol, home of 
horrors and humor in one-act doses. 

Puppets—whose pretty antics are liberally illustrated 
elsewhere in this issue—come to us from Italy through 
Charles Dillingham, and from Japan through the enter- 
prise of some other management. 

Tilla Durieux, once a member of Reinhardt’s company 
and celebrated in Germany for her playing of sensational 
and neurotic roles, will appear in English under the man- 
agement of A. H. Woods, probably in a bit of Sardou or 
the drama from the Hungarian, The Shadow, which Ethel 
Barrymore once acted. The Selwyns will bring over the 
celebrated Spanish actress Raquel Meller. 

Among the plays from abroad which are likely to be 
seen here this season are the following: Casanova, for 
Lowell Sherman, from the Spanish; Les Ratés, for Ben- 
Ami, from the French; Masse-Mensch, by Ernst Toller, 
The Goat Song, by Franz Werfel, and a play about George 
Sand, by George Kaiser, from the German; Windows, by 
John Galsworthy, But for the Grace of God and other 
plays by Frederick Lonsdale (author of the very amusing 
Aren't We All?), Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, by St. 
John Ervine, in which Mrs. Fiske will appear, Hassan, 
Flecker’s posthumous oriental drama, Robert E. Lee, by 
John Drinkwater, The Wheel of Life, by James Bernard 
Fagan, The Way Things Happen, by Clemence Dane, Suc- 
cess, by A. A. Milne, The Camel’s Back, by Somerset 
Maugham, all from England; at least two plays by Piran- 
dello; Sancho Panza, by Melchior Lengyel and Sidney 
Howard, The Swan, Heavenly and Earthly Love, and The 
Guardsman, by Molnar, these from Hungary. 

2 

In most of the importations it is possible to see more of 
significance than a fact of geography. The general array 
resembles in its qualities and flavor the output through 
which the Theatre Guild has won distinction and success 
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There is a good deal of the smart and of the sophisticated 
about it, as well as the cultured and well-bred. The bulk 
of it stands clear of the formulas and limitations of Ibsen 
and Pinero. Much is exotic in flavor and eccentric in 
dramaturgy. There are both color and freedom in the 
writing. The emphasis in many of the importations will 
fall upon picturesqueness of direction and of mounting 
rather than on acting pure and simple. 

Broadway is the show-case in which these foreign-made 
goods are sold after a little furbishing up over here. The 
only credit we can claim is that our audience has the good 
sense to appreciate the wares. If it greedily consumed 
such foreign dainties and neglected and discouraged native 
products, we might well wonder if America were not aping 
an older and a fallen empire. It is not good for a land 
to live on the stuffs of alien countries, to revel in strange 
flowers from over seas, wild beasts out of the deserts, 
and the esoteric visions of wandering poets. America has 
to make its own theatre and its own plays. As Reinhardt 
said last spring to a group of writers, the business of the 
artist from abroad is to fertilize the American field, and 
to make it more fruitful. 

VI. 

Turning to purely American effort, we find many signs 
of renewed, healthful activity. While Morris Gest and 
Otto Kahn build their “art theatre” to house native efforts 
as well as importations, the Theatre Guild invites the 
coéperation of Norman-Bel Geddes in the designing of 
a theatre as flexible and as advanced in its structure as is 
consistent with commercial usefulness here and now. When 
the Guild completes this house—which cannot be before 
the next season—it will doubtless venture upon some form 
of repertory organization. By that time Robert Milton 
hopes to be in active competition with the Guild. 

Two new efforts looking towards a permanently or- 
ganized producing theatre will line up with the Theatre 
Guild and its foreign drama, and the Equity Players and 
their native plays relieved by all-star revivals. One of 
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these is a season mainly from Ibsen, given by that one- 
time arch-foe of repertory and friend of type-casting, Mrs. 
Fiske. More interesting than all these plans is the program 
which Walter Hampden has set himself in a theatre now 
under his personal management. At the National he will 
revive Cyrano de Bergerac and Massinger’s Elizabethan 
drama 4 New Way to Pay Old Debts, appear once more 
in Hamlet, Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, and The Servant in the House, show 
Broadway for the first time his Othello and his Romeo, 
and produce The Ring of Truth, a trick-play by Arthur 
Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer, founded on that greatest 
of all trick-poems, Browning’s The Ring and the Book. 

The Theatre Guild’s program includes Masse-Mensch, 
Les Ratés, The Guardsman, The Goat Song, Fata Mor- 
gana, by Ernest Vajda, two American plays, a revival of 
Shaw’s Ceasar and Cleopatra, and Rudolph Schildkraut in 
King Lear. The success of Jane Cowl and the Selwyns 
with Romeo and Juliet has moved them to announce An- 
tony and Cleopatra and Twelfth Night, both with parts 
in which Rollo Peters should shine no less than Miss Cowl. 
Since Romeo and Juliet has met with extraordinary success 
in the far west, it is doubtful if these new productions will 
be made before the spring is out. E. H. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe will appear in Shakespeare. Richard Boleslawsky 
will begin the foundation of the Laboratory Theatre, of 
which he wrote in the last issue of this magazine, with 
a production of William B. Yeats’s The Player Queen and 
Shaw’s The Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse prior to the reopening of that theatre 
by the Misses Lewisohn in January. 

VIL. 

Finally, native American playwriting—a subject rather 
ignored by Broadway last season. So far as the managers’ 
announcements go, this is likely to be as active a year as 
any of the fecund four that followed the armistice. 

At the top of the list are two dramas by Eugene O'Neill, 
who was unrepresented last season. One of these is an 
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imaginative and beautiful play, The Fountain, founded 
upon Ponce de Leon’s search for the fabulous springs 
where youth was to be fonnd. It will be produced by 
Arthur Hopkins, acted by Fritz Leiber, and mounted in 
settings and costumes by Robert Edmond Jones. The 
other play, also to be produced by Hopkins, is Welded, 
a taut, realistic drama of the struggles of two intense 
natures—a dramatist and an actress—within the bonds of 
a great love. 

For the rest, we have Ann Vroom, a drama by Lewis 
Beech, The Nervous Wreck and Home Fires, by Owen 
Davis, The Vegetable, a satire by Scott Fitzgerald, Zona 
Gale’s own dramatization of Faint Perfume, as well as 
another play by the author of Lulu Bett, The Show Of 
and No Man’s Wife, by George Kelly, who wrote The 
Torch Bearers, West of Pittsburgh, a satire on small-town 
drama by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly, a re- 
vival of The White Villa, by Edith Ellis, with Nance 
O’Neill as the heroine of forty-five, A4dam’s Wife, by Tom 
Cushing and Edward Sheldon, Laugh, Clown, Laugh, by 
this same Cushing, in which Lionel Barrymore will appear, 
Magnolia and Tweedles, the first by Booth Tarkington 
alone, the second by Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson, 
sundry plays by George Middleton, Tartarin on the Alps, 
by Edith Ellis, which will be acted by Otis Skinner, Good- 
ness Knows, by David Gray, Poor Richard, by Philip Bar- 
ry, 4 Clean Town and The Dumbbell, by the Nugents, 
The Runt by Rupert Hughes, The Changelings, by Lee 
Wilson Dodd with Henry Miller, The Jolly Roger, by A. 
E. Thomas, Tarnish, by Gilbert Emery, Jn the Next Room, 
by Harriet Ford and Eleanor Robson Belmont, and a play 
by Orrick Johns, The Charming Conscience, in which 
Margaret Anglin will appear. 

A fine array of goods, foreign and domestic, antique and 
modern—a surprising array considering the fact that New 
York is without the two or three repertory theatres which 
could—and do—show Berlin or Vienna as much in any 
season. 
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IDEAS IN ART 
BY STARK YOUNG 


F you so much as speak of ideas in connection with art, 
with the art of the theatre, with painting, with poetry, 
you stir up an old and scowling controversy. People 

jump one way or the other and end in extremes and in con- 
fusion. Some startling strange force seems to drive them 
to take sides. 

You say, then, that art is or is not concerned with ideas. 

Immediately one side declares that art is concerned with 
ideas only, that you judge a work of art by its idea. This 
side of the argument is apt to be forwarded by people who 
have little artistic insight or endowment, who run to some- 
thing that is more about art than of it, that is around art 
but never in it. At its best their view relates to aesthetics, 
the philosophy of beauty. At its worst it is moralistic plati- 
tude and utilitarianism in a low sense. It is a kind of argu- 
ment appropriated too often to their own uses by Puritans, 
mediocre reformers, sociologists, lecturers, professors, 
mediocre critics, mediocre serious persons. The Puritan, 
not understanding the use and the necessity of sheer beauty 
itself, says that the meaning is all, that in art the lesson 
taught is the test of the art and the justification of its 
existence. Reformers want to know what good a work of 
art can accomplish for the world; they land in cant, in such 
phrases as the general welfare, social uplift, et cetera. What 
service does the work of art perform? they ask. Sociol- 
ogists talk about the place of art in society without knowing 
precisely what the nature of art is. With all these go the 
general mass of the mediocre serious-minded who have no 
very sharp insights into thought or morality, or ethics or 
the experience of the senses, but who desire with whatever 
ardor they are capable of to lead a serious life, to rest their 
souls on some solid basis of living, and so bring to art what 
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they do to life, a piety, a concern, a mild and well-meant 
consideration that distrusts the senses and the allurements 
of mere pleasure, and wishes—though without depth or 
vision—for something that they can perceive and explain 
and defend as serious and useful. Finally, if they do not 
say, they lead us to infer that what cannot be set forth 
in words about art—about a picture or a play for example— 
is a minor part of it. Which ends by implying that a play 
or a poem or a picture that cannot be set forth in words 
is not to be regarded as important. And that in turn ends 
by implying that what you can state in words out of a play 
or a picture is the important part of it. All of which means 
that in art it is the thought, the purpose, the service per- 
formed, the social intention, the lesson taught, the anecdote 
related, the philosophy set up, that measures the value of it. 

This sort of thing either said or implied naturally drives 
the opposite side frantic with exaggeration and denial and 
leads them to speak of art as something that is lonely, 
special, personal and always misunderstood. They begin at 
once to rage and to range themselves on the other side. No, 
no, no, never! Art, they say, has nothing to do with inten- 
tion or piety or thought. A play or a picture may exist by 
its own beauty, pleasure is the test. Who cares whether 
you know that it is a man or not in the picture, or a tree 
or not a tree, or what the drama means? The play if it 
is beautiful is true, is right, is successful, beauty is truth, 
truth beauty, that is all ye know and all ye need to know. 
Any art may be mere sensation, color, movement, words, 
rhythms, sounds. Art for art’s sake. 

And so both sides end by saying what they do not mean 
and what is unjust to themselves. They deny either their 
senses or their brains. They deny their serious souls or 
their happy experiences in the world of matter. Smash the 
stained-glass windows if they are voluptuous interferences 
with the truth to be expressed, says Bernard Shaw. Smash 
Bernard Shaw, say the art for art’s sake people, because 
he has no sense of the function of art or beauty, and the 
truth that he seeks is likely to be a piece of social science 
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or reform, the drum and trumpet, Hyde Park School, with 
art achieved now and then in spite of himself. 

And so we have on one side people insisting that The 
World We Live In is a fine play because of its satirical 
ideas about human society, and R. U. R. a fine play because 
of its economic comment on an industrial society. We have 
people thinking Browning’s Statue and the Bust a good poem 
because it has in it a little serious psychology about men 
and women in love. We have people admiring Seventh 
Heaven because of the triumph of virtue therein, the good 
old curé saving wretches, the brave soldier and the tender 
faithful young tempted wife: or we have them showing 
the excellence of an Ibsen play because of its important 
problem. We have these same people a little puzzled to say 
why they admire a Titian picture of Venus listening to 
music—which they naturally do admire, being intelligent— 
though nothing can be said to be taught there; or why they 
admire a poem of Spenser’s which is all color and majestic 
pageantry, or the last act in The Merchant of Venice, 
whose quality is almost as separate and sheer as the light 
of the stars. Or why they do not admire—which they 
liave sense enough not to do—the picture that shows us the 
death of Chatterton, although there we have a lesson about 
life and a chance to sympathize with a sad and unfortunate 
—though impetuous—young man. Or why—if they happen 
to decide so—they find Mr. Galsworthy’s Loyalties thin 
and unimportant, though it sets up the profoundest inten- 
tions of sociological comment. 

On the other side we have people admiring some picture 
that is mere chaos because of the chaos rather than because 
its forms, abstract as they may be—and no objection to 
that—are significant. We have them insisting that Ibsen 
is tedious and démodé because his plays try to solve prob- 
lems. We have them, when confronted with Sophocles, de- 
claring that they admire Greek plays, which are so built on 
moral ideas, merely because of their beauty and power, as 
if those traits did not involve idea. We have them de- 
claring in fact that they do not know what they are going 
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to like from one day to the next because they believe in no 
standards of judgment but merely in the experience of 
pleasant or unpleasant sensation. It must be said, how- 
ever, that this class of thinkers says less that is wrong 
about art than the others are apt to do, if for no other 
reason than that they are less concerned with the use of 
art and more with its pure quality and delight. They 
are less wrong than their opponents because unless they 
are hard driven or exasperated, their talk as to art goes 
very little to theory at all. 

Into this diverse and combative and inexact and too com. 
petitive chatter about art and ideas peace comes, and Jight 
and justice to oneself, whether one is inside or outside the 
world of art, by trying to find some happier implication 
about the term ideas. And the consideration of some 
meaning for the concept of ideas may serve to enlarge for 
art the field and significance, as it does for life. 

By ideas, as related to art, we do not mean convictions, 
Mrs. Stowe’s conviction that slavery was an evil is not 
so much an idea as it is a belief. Mr. Percy Mackaye’s 
Washington, The Man Who Made Us is not so much an 
idea as it is a subject. An artist who paints the Crucifixion 
of Christ or an event from the French Revolution or a 
scene from the life of the poor is not necessarily dealing 
with ideas but with subjects and stories. In art we shall 
not get anywhere under such a confusion. Ideas are con- 
ceptions, abstract qualities, attributes. In the life of the 
race we have made from our infinite perceptions infinite 
syntheses which build up into larger and more general con- 
ceptions of the qualities perceived. These conceptions, 
with time and experience, approach completion. They 
become, as Plato spoke of them, complete expressions of 
things which we possess only partially. By them our ex- 
perience is measured. To them we refer our perpetual 
rhythm of perceptions; to them we add our many concep- 
tions; from them we gather light. . These ideas are not 
convictions but are sources of knowing. Our convictions 
are made up from them, moulded by them, shaped and 
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IDEAS IN ART 


tinged by them; with our moral experience, our subject, 
our designs, it is the same. We apply to conduct, to a 
landscape, a story, an historical scene, the sum of these 
ideas in us. Mrs. Stowe’s book stands or falls according 
to the importance of its ideas; her belief that slavery is 
an evil becomes important only as the ideas of justice, 
beauty, wisdom, proportion, with all their countless sub- 
divisions, that she brings to the treatment of her theme, 
are important. The painting of the Crucifixion depends 
for its importance on the painter’s idea of the tragic, the 
eternal, the beautiful, the just, on all the conceptions that 
he can apply to the situation he would depict. Mr. Percy 
Mackaye, when he sets forth on the subject of George 
Washington as the father of his country and the maker 
of our nation, can be said to derive—apart from its prac- 
tical appeal—only this advantage from his subject, that it 
is such as to attract ideal consideration. Which is to say 
that upon George Washington the dramatist can exercise 
and illustrate a vast variety and great magnitude of ideas. 
Provided he has ideas, that is; the importance of his treat- 
ment of the subject will depend on that. 

With that meaning for the term ideas agreed upon, we 
may say to those who insist on what they call the idea in 
art, that they are quite right. They may talk and contend 
all they like about the necessity for thought in art, for 
social service, for admirable intention, for subject and 
story, for philosophy and pious comment. But they must 
remember first of all when they do so that none of these 
things is in itself idea. Take the theme of R. U.R., by 
the Brothers Kapek, that our society is building up a me- 
chanical state of affairs that will swamp and ruin us at last. 
Take some of the many plays intended as a warning against 
divorce or prostitution. Take a play written to encourage 
patriotism. Of all these themes none can be called idea. 
For the dramatist they have exactly the same relation to 
ideas as for the painter the landscape has to ideas; he brings 
his ideas to bear on them and to qualify and distinguish 
them as a painter brings his ideas to the scene he paints. 
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It is even more important to remember that no con- 
viction and no idea even after it is brought to bear on the 
subject in hand, is by virtue of its own weight an instance 
in art. The idea must be expressed in the dialect of the 
art employed to express it. It may be sayable in words 
and prove to be admirable, But saying it in words belongs 
only to one art, literature, the art of words. We may 
manage to discern the general or fundamental idea or story 
or intention behind many a work and to state it in words. 
But that does not mean that the idea has found expres- 
sion in the art or has attained to that particular revelation 
that the particular art and no other could give it. You 
can see in Loyalties an idea that was no doubt in Mr. Gals. 
worthy’s head, an idea essentially old and tragic; but that 
does not mean that the play has expressed in dramatic 
terms this idea which anyone can gather partially from the 
speeches. The dreariest fool can see what Mr. French 
meant by his statue of death and the young sculptor; but 
that does not mean that the idea has been with any pro- 
found distinction expressed in terms of the art of sculpture. 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s Hairy Ape, on the other hand, what- 
ever shortcomings it has, can be seen by everyone to have 
this virtue, that its very story is its idea; what happens is 
its thought, the plot is the quality, the idea is inseparable 
from the incident. The artist’s natural endowment and 
power and the capacity in his craft that enable him to ex- 
press his ideas are the only means by which ideas can be 
created into art; and without them the ideas remain unex- 
pressed. It is the people who are blind and deaf to the 
languages of art who tend to be ignorant of this fact and 
to overstress and segregate in art mere purpose and idea. 

On the other hand we may say to those who declare 
that art has nothing to do with ideas, that in the end art 
has little to do with anything else. 

The reason Mr. Austin Strong’s Seventh Heaven is a 
foolish play is because it has nothing to bring to the inci- 
dents and characters supplied in it. It manifests no con- 
ceptions beyond the limits of a twelve-year old; it handles 
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passion, crime, despair, exaltation and the mystery of suf- 
fering without a suspicion of their terror and light and 
beautiful scope and without a hint of anything beyond an 
outlay of stale platitudes. The reason the average Ameri- 
can acting is of no value is that the actors bring to their 
parts no ideas of beauty, proportion, subtlety, elegance, of 
the ornate, the formal, the finished, the superb or restrained 
or precise or ironical or of any other conception that might 
dilate and exemplify their roles and give them something 
beyond the incidental personality of the actor and the cur- 
rent journalism of the character depicted. The reason so 
much of our comedy falls short is that the authors bring 
no social conceptions to shine on their abundant observation 
of experience. These are all instances of what we com- 
monly call lack of background, the lack of any range of 
ideas, of conceptions that can be brought to bear on what- 
ever material is chosen and can give it some permanent 
significance and irradiation and point. 

The reason D’Annunzio’s Citta Morta is a profound 
and beautiful piece of dramatic art is that the poet who 
conceived it brings to it and manages to express in terms 
of his art a magnificent group of ideas, conceptions of 
tragic irony, of time and ruin and the eternity of the ele- 
mental forces in human life, of just balance, of finality, of 
unities and harmonies in mood between our passions and 
the world, of death, love, the splendor of the antique, the 
romance of our humanity. Ben-Ami was a fine actor in 
the second act of Samson and Delilah because he under- 
stood the bitter irony of the sensitive man, the poet, the 
artist, and because he could conceive and express this poign- 
ancy and honesty of the artist’s soul. Velasquez brings to 
his painting and to a complete expression in it a sum of 
conceptions of living that end in graciousness of mood and 
clarity of spirit. The actors of the Moscow Art Theatre 
are able to carry throughout their work a series of elemen- 
tal ideas about our life that lifts what they do into a high 
pungency and revelation. Actors like Bernhardt and 
Mounet Sully expressed certain conceptions which, though 
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limited, were of such magnificence and sweep as to leave 
nothing they touched uninteresting or without implications. 
For a like reason all great artists bring to their art a range 
of interests and ideas and a concern with living that must 
seem to the general public larger than might be needed for 
the special art employed. For the ayerage man only a 
small part of an artist like Michelangelo or Leonardo or 
Moliére seems to get expressed in his art. But to consider 
so is to be ignorant of the relation of ideas in art to their 
expression. 

Only through ideas does the designer discover a line that 
is happy or distinguished. The intensity of a curve, the 
relation of two lines, in Palladio, may be the reexpression 
of some idea he shares with Virgil. A distinguished idea 
of proportion, with its many subdivisions, will in an actor 
prevent vulgar repetitions and tricks and bad taste. A dis- 
tinguished conception of congruity will assist an actor 
toward a distinguished comic instinct. An idea of the 
nature of wisdom may darken the shadow in the eye of a 
portrait. The degree of stress on the last note of a phrase 
will vary only with the musician’s ideas of restraint, com- 
pleteness, the obvious, the formal, the suave. Any group 
of ideas that have a profound and lofty relation to each 
other and a noble scale of values will assist the dramatist 
toward the creation of great characters and incidents. In 
sum it is only through some preference, conscious or un- 
conscious, that quality ensues in any art. And quality is 
the artist’s kind of truth. 

And finally it is only by virtue of ideas in art that there 
is any continuity in it through time and among diverse 
persons. 

The body builds up resistances, and stores them away, 
that can bridge over the gaps when it fails to function with 
complete success or contends with too strong unfriendly 
forces. Men build up and store in their minds ideas and 
standards that can help them past the weaker or more over- 
powering moments in their existences. Civilization does 
likewise with a mass of conceptions and usages which bridge 
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over for it the lapses it suffers into lower levels and so pre- 
serve it and make possible its continuation. In the same 
way art stores up ideas, conceptions and qualities to be 
expressed and to be applied to our experience anew for- 
ever and ever. The expressions of these ideas may vary in- 
finitely with every art and every age and every artist, but 
it is these ideas nevertheless that make possible the com- 
munion and unity of art, and its universality. So that there 
is no discussion of art for art’s sake but only the question 
of art for ideas’ sake, for the application to all our contacts 
in living, to all the material in the world around us and in 
our bodies, of these ideas and qualities that are present 
and that are forever in growth and exercise in our minds, 
and in the society of men and nations about us, and in the 
great society of past generations and centuries of life and 
thought. 

Art is exactly parallel to the life in our bodies. For us 
there can be no life without the shape, the form, in which 
we are embodied. There can be no shape without the sub- 
stance that must compose it. It is the same with art, which 
is inconceivable without its substance and material and 
without the form that renders for us its sense and soul. 
In art to deny idea is to deny form, which is a kind of 
ultimate quality in things. 


Through a typographical error, the review of Roger Bloomer and 
The Adding Machine in the last issue, was made to seem at one 
point rather more expressionistic than the plays themselves. Readers 
puzzled by the lack of connection between lines 9 and 10 on page 178 
may supply the missing line “we gain by a single long act. The 
Adding Machine.” 
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THE FIRST LESSON IN ACTING 


A PSEUDO-MORALITY 
BY RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 


orning. My room. A knock at the door. 
M I. Come in. (The door opens, slowly and 

timidly. Enter a Pretty Creature of eighteen. 
She looks at me with wide-open, frightened eyes and crushes 
her handbag violently.) 

Tue Creature. 1...I1...I1 hear that you teach 
dramatic art. 

I. No! LIamsorry. Art cannot be taught. To possess 
an art means to possess talent. That is something one has 
or has not. You can develop it by hard work, but to create 
a talent is impossible. What I do is to help those who have 
decided to work on the stage, to develop and to educate 
themselves for honest and conscientious work in the theatre. 

THE CREATURE. Yes, of course. Please help me. I 
simply love the theatre. 

I. Loving the theatre is not enough. Who does not 
love it? To consecrate oneself to the theatre, to devote 
one’s entire life to it, give it all one’s thought, all one’s 
emotions! For the sake of the theatre to give up every- 
thing, to suffer everything! And more important than 
all, to be ready to give the theatre everything—your entire 
being—expecting the theatre to give you nothing in return, 
not the least grain of what seemed to you so beautiful in 
it and so alluring. 

THe Creature. I know. I played a great deal at 
school. I understand that the theatre brings suffering. 
I am not afraid of it. I am ready for anything if I can only 


play, play, play. 
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I. And suppose the theatre does not want you to play 
and play and play? 

THE CREATURE. Why shouldn’t it? 

I. Because it might not find you talented. 

THE CREATURE. But when I played at school. . . . 

I. What did you play? 

THe CREATURE. King Lear. 

I. What part did you play in this trifle? 

Tue CREATURE. King Lear himself. And all my friends 
and our professor of literature and even Aunt Mary told 
me I played wonderfully and that I certainly had talent. 

I. Pardon me, I don’t mean to criticize the nice people 
whom you name, but are you sure that they are connois- 
seurs of talent? 

THE CREATURE. Our professor is very strict. He him- 
self worked with me on King Lear. He is a great authority. 

I. I see, I see. And Aunt Mary? 

Tue CREATURE. She met Mr. Belasco personally. 

I. So far, so good. But can you tell me how your pro- 
fessor, when working on King Lear, wanted you to play 
these lines, for instance: “Blow winds, and crack your 
cheeks! Rage! Blow!” 

THE CREATURE. Do you want me to play it for you. 

I. No. Just tell me how you learned to read those lines. 
What were you trying to attain? 

THE CREATURE. I had to stand this way, my feet well 
together, incline my body forward a little, lift my head like 
this, stretch out my arms to heaven and shake my fists. 
Then I had to take a deep breath and burst into sarcastic 
laughter—ha! ha! ha! (She laughs, a charming, childish 
laugh. Only at happy eighteen can one laugh that way.) 
Then, as though cursing heaven, as loud as possible pro- 
nounce the words: ‘‘Blow winds and crack your cheeks! 
Rage! Blow!” 

I. Thank you, that is quite enough for a clear under- 
standing of the part of King Lear, as well as for a definition 
of your talent. May I ask you one more thing? Will you, 
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if you please, say this sentence, first cursing the heavens and 
then without cursing them. Just keep the sense of the 
phrase—only its thought. (She doesn’t think long, she is 
accustomed to curse heaven.) 

THE CREATURE. When you curse the heavens, you say 
it this way: “Blooooow wiiiiinds, and Craaaaack your 
cheeks, Raaaaage Blooooow.” (The Creature tries very 
hard to curse the heavens but through the window I see 
the azure heavens laughing at the curse. I do the same.) 
And without cursing them, I must do it some other way. 
Well... I don’t know how... Isn’t it funny? Well, this 
way: (The Creature becomes confused and, with a charm- 
ing smile, swallowing the words, hurriedly pronounces them 
all on one note.) ‘Blowwindsandcrackyourcheeksrage- 
blow.” (She becomes completely confused and tries to 
destroy her handbag. A pause.) 

I. How strange! You are so young; you do not hesitate 
for a second before cursing heaven. Yet you are unable to 
speak these words simply and plainly, to show their inner 
meaning. You want to play a Chopin Nocturne without 
knowing where the notes are. You grimace, you mutilate 
the words of the poet and eternal emotion, and at the same 
time you do not possess the most elemental quality of a 
literate man—an ability to transmit the thoughts, feelings, 
and words of another logically. What right have you to 
say that you have worked in the theatre? You have des- 
troyed the very conception of the word Theatre. (4 pause; 
the Creature looks at me with the eyes of one innocently 
condemned to death. The little handbag lies on the floor.) 

THE CREATURE. So I must never play? 

I. And if I say Never? (Pause. The eyes of the 
Creature change their expression, she looks straight into 
my soul with a sharp scrutinizing look, and seeing that I 
am not joking, clenches her teeth, and tries in vain to hide 
what is happening in her soul. But it is no use. One 
enormous real tear rolls out of her eye; and the Creature 
at that moment becomes dear to me. It spoils my inten- 
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tions completely. She controls herself, clenches her teeth, 
and says in a low voice:) 

THe CREATURE. But I am going to play. I have noth- 
ing else in my life. (At eighteen they always talk that 
way. But just the same I am deeply touched.) 

I. Allright then. I must tell you that this very moment 
you did more for the theatre, or rather for yourself in the 
theatre, than you did in playing all your parts. You suffered 
just now; you felt deeply. Those are two things without 
which you cannot do in any art and especially in the art of 
the theatre. Only by paying this price can you attain the 
happiness of creation, the happiness of the birth of a new 
artistic value. To prove that, let us work together right 
now. Let us try to create a small, but real, artistic value 
according to your strength. It will be the first step in your 
development as an actress. (The enormous, beautiful tear 
is forgotten. It disappeared somewhere into space. A 
charming, happy smile appears instead. I never thought 
my creaking voice could produce such a change.) Listen 
and answer sincerely. Have you ever seen a man, a special- 
ist, busy on some creative problem in the course of his 
work? A pilot on an ocean liner, for instance, responsible 
for thousands of lives, or a biologist working at his mic- 
roscope, or an architect working out the plan of a com- 
plicated bridge, or a great actor seen from the wings during 
his interpretation of a fine part? 

THE CREATURE. I saw John Barrymore from the wings 
when he was playing Hamlet. 

I. What impressed you chiefly as you watched him? 

THE CREATURE. He was marvellous!!! 

I. I know that, but what else? 

THE CREATURE. He paid no attention to me. 

I. That is more important; not only not to you but to 
nothing around him. He was acting in his work as the pilot 
would, the scientist, or the architect—he was concentrating. 
Remember this word Concentrate. It is important in every 
art and especially in the art of the theatre. Concentration 
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is the quality which permits us to direct all our spiritual 
and intellectual forces towards one definite object and to 
continue as long as it pleases us to do so—sometimes for 
a time much longer than our physical strength can endure. 
I knew a fisherman once who, during a storm, did not leave 
his rudder for forty-eight hours, concentrating to the last 
minute on his work of steering his schooner. Only when 
he had brought the schooner back safely into the harbor 
did he allow his body to faint. This strength, this certain- 
ty of power over yourself, is the fundamental quality of 
every creative artist. You must’find it within yourself, and 
develop it to the last degree. 

THE CREATURE. But how? 

I. I will tell you. Don’t hurry. The most important 
thing is that in the art of the theatre a special kind of con- 
centration is needed. The pilot has a compass, the scientist 
has his microscope, the architect his drawings—all external, 
visible objects of concentration and creation. They have, 
so to speak, a “material’’ aim, to which all their force is 
directed. So has a sculptor, a painter, a musician, an 
author. But it is quite different with the actor. Tell me, 
what do you think is the object of his concentration? 

THE CREATURE. His part. 

I. Yes, until he learns it. But it is only after studying 
and rehearsing that the actor starts to create. Or rather 
let us say that at first he creates ‘“‘searchingly” and on the 
opening night he begins to create “constructively” in his 
acting. And what is acting? 

THE CREATURE. Acting? Acting is when he .. . acts, 
acts... I don’t know. 

I. You want to consecrate all your life to a task without 
knowing what it is? Acting is the life of the human soul 
receiving its birth through art. In a creative theatre the 
object for an actor’s concentration is the human soul. In 
the first period of his work—the searching—the object for 
concentration is his own soul and those of the men and 
women who surround him. In the second period—the con- 
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structive one—only his own soul. Which means that, to 
act, you must know how to concentrate on something 
materially imperceptible,—on something which you can 
perceive only by penetrating deeply into your own entity, 
recognizing what would be evidenced in life only in a 
moment of the greatest emotion and most violent struggle. 
In other words, you need a spiritual concentration on 
emotions which do not exist, but are invented or imagined. 

THE CREATURE. But how can one develop in oneself 
something which does not exist. How can one start? 

I. From the very beginning. Not from a Chopin Noc- 
turne but from the simplest scales. Such scales are your 
five senses: sight, hearing, smell, touch and taste. They 
will be the key of your creation like a scale for a Chopin 
Nocturne. Learn how to govern this scale, how with your 
entire being to concentrate on your senses, to make them 
work artificially, to give them different problems and create 
the solutions. 

THE CREATURE. I hope you don’t mean to say that I 
don’t even know how to listen or how to feel. 

I. In life you may know. Nature has taught you a 
little. (She becomes very daring and speaks as though 
challenging the whole world.) 

THE CREATURE. No, on the stage, too. 

I. Isthat so? Let us see. Please, just as you are sitting 
now, listen to the scratching of an imaginary mouse in that 
corner. 

THE CREATURE. Where is the audience? 

I. That doesn’t concern you in the least. Your audience 
is in no hurry as yet to buy tickets for your performance. 
Forget about it. Do the problem I give you. Listen to 
the scratching of a mouse in that corner. 

THE CREATURE. All right. (There follows a helpless 
gesture with the right and then the left ear which has noth- 
ing in common with listening to the delicate scratching of 
a mouse’s paw in the silence.) 

I. All right. Now please listen to a symphony orchestra 
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playing the march from Aida. You know the march? 

Tue Creature. Of course. 

I. Please. (The same business follows—nothing to do 
with listening to a triumphant march. I smile. The Crea- 
ture begins to understand that something is wrong, and 
becomes confused. She awaits my verdict.) I see you 
recognize how helpless you are, how little you see the 
difference between the lower do and the higher do. 

THE CREATURE. You give me a very difficult problem. 

I. Is it easier to curse the heavens in King Lear? No, 
my dear, I must tell you frankly: You do not know how to 
create the smallest, simplest bit of the life of the human 
soul. You do not know how to concentrate spiritually. 
Not only do you not know how to create complicated feel- 
ings and emotions but you do not even possess your own 
senses. All of that you must learn by hard daily exercises 
of which I can give you thousands. If you think, you will 
be able to invent another thousand. 

THe CRreATuRE. All right. I will learn. I will do 
everything you tell me. Will I be an actress then? 

I. I am glad you ask. Of course you will not be an 
actress, yet. To listen and to look and to feel truly is not 
all. You must do all that in a hundred ways. Suppose 
that you are playing. The curtain goes up and your first 
problem is to listen to the sound of a departing car. You 
must do it in such a way that the thousand people in the 
theatre who at that moment are each concentrating on 
some particular object—one on the stock exchange, 
one on home worries, one on politics, one on a dinner 
or the pretty girl in the next chair—in such a way that 
they know and feel immediately that their concentra- 
tion is less important than yours, though you are concen- 
trating only on the sound of a departing imaginary car. 
They must feel they have not the right to think of the stock 
exchange in the presence of your imaginary car! That you 
are more powerful than they, that, for the moment, you 
are the most important person in the world, and nobody 
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dares disturb you. Nobody dares to disturb a painter at his 
work, and it is the actor’s own fault if he allows the public 
to interfere with his creation. If all actors would posses 
the concentration and the knowledge of which I speak, this 
would never happen. 

THE CREATURE. But what does he need for that? 

I. Talent and technique. The education of an actor 
consists of three parts. The first is the education of his 
body, the whole physical apparatus, of every muscle and 
sinew. As a director I can manage very well with an actor 
with a completely developed body. 

THE CREATURE. What time must a young actor spend 
on this? 

I. An hour and a half daily on the following exercises: 
gymnastics, rhythmic gymnastics, classical and interpretive 
dancing, fencing, all kinds of breathing exercises, voice- 
placing exercises, diction, singing, pantomime, make-up. 
An hour and a half a day for two years with a steady prac- 
tice afterwards in what you have acquired will make an 
actor pleasing to look at. 

The second part of the education is intellectual, cultural. 
One can discuss Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe, and Cal- 
deron only with a cultured actor who knows what these 
men stand for and what has been done in the theatres of 
the world to produce their plays. I need an actor who 
knows the world’s literature and who can see the difference 
between German and French Romanticism. I need an 
actor who knows the history of painting, of sculpture and 
of music, who can always carry in his mind, at least approx- 
imately, the style of every period, and the individuality of 
every great painter. I need an actor who has a fairly clear 
idea of the psychology of motion, of psychoanalysis, of the 
expression of emotion, and the logic of feeling. I need an 
actor who knows something of the anatomy of the human 
body, as well as of the great works of sculpture. All this 
knowledge is necessary because the actor comes in contact 
with these things, and has to work with them on the stage. 
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This intellectual training would make an actor who could 
play a great variety of parts. 

The third kind of education, the beginning of which I 
showed you today, is the education and training of the 
soul—the most important factor of dramatic action. An 
actor cannot exist without a soul developed enough to be 
able to accomplish, at the first command of the will, every 
action and change stipulated. In other words, the actor 
must have a soul capable of living through any situation de- 
manded by the author. There is no great actor without 
such a soul. Unfortunately it is acquired by long, hard 
work, at great expense of time and experience, and through 
a series of experimental parts. The work for this consists 
in the development of the following faculties: complete 
possession of all the five senses in various imaginable situa- 
tions; development of a memory of feeling, memory of 
inspiration or penetration, memory of imagination, and, 
last, a visual memory. 

THE CREATURE. But I have never heard of all those. 

I. Yet they are almost as simple as “cursing the heav- 
ens.” The development of faith in imagination; the de- 
velopment of the imagination itself; the development of 
naiveté; the development of observation; the development 
of will power; the development of the capacity to give 
variety in the expression of emotion; development of the 
sense of humor and the tragic sense. Nor is this all. 

THE CREATURE. Is it possible? 

I. One thing alone remains which cannot be developed 
but must be present. It is TALENT. (The Creature 
sighs and falls into deep meditation. I also sit in silence.) 

THE CREATURE. You make the theatre seem like some- 
thing very big, very important, very ..... 

I. Yes, for me the theatre is a great mystery, a mystery 
in which are wonderfully wedded the two eternal pheno- 
mena, the dream of Perfection and the dream of the 
Eternal. Only to such a theatre is it worth while to give 
one’s life. (J get up, the Creature looks. at me with sor- 
rowful eyes. I understand what these eyes express.) 
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The moving picture dramatizes the stage set- 
ting. One of the innumerable drawings by 
Warren A. Newcombe by means of which he 
has constructed in The City of Dreams a pic- 
ture play in which a tiny boat moves through 
vast spaces of towering, columned buildings. 
Taking a hint from the new stagecraft, New- 
combe has drawn the elements of his individual 
pictures in simple and impressive proportions. 
These elements are moved slowly past the 
camera which, like the boat, remains station- 
ary. The effect is of some stately passage 
through a dreamland. These two-dimensional 
scenes, when thrown upon the screen, seem to 
have as much depth as any mammoth palace 
of the stucco studio world. 
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A group of marionettes from the Teatro dei 
Piccoli, Rome. These Italian dolls are appear- 
ing in New York this fall, and together with a 
promised invasion of Japanese marionettes they 
should reinforce the interest in the puppet stage 
created by Tony Sarg, Ellen Van Volkenberg, 
and Lillian Owen. These figures are the peas- 
ants from Puss in Boots. 
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THE FIGURE - THEATRE 
OF RICHARD TESCHNER 


BY HELEN HAIMAN JOSEPH 


HE marionettes of Richard Teschner—how is one 

! to approach them in a proper spirit? They are 

not everyday creatures of this world, nor yet the 
rough and ready little people who frolic and fidget so 
debonairly at the end of strings. They are rare and 
precious, very small, very aristocratic, and very sophisti- 
cated. They move with distinction and with indifference. 
They are strangely pathetic or wierdly sinister, and their 
mischief is subtle if audacious: but their grace and their 
assurance are unbelievable. They are slender in the man- 
ner of Javanese Wayang figures, and they are the color 
of old ivory. But wait..... 

Let us enter the studio of the artist, Richard Teschner, 
in Vienna. Teschner is best known, perhaps, as a painter, 
but his extreme versatility has brought him recognition in 
other branches of art as well. This room of his is well 
proportioned, and its appointments are in flawless taste. 
There are a few decorative tempera paintings on the walls. 
Teschner has produced many beautiful pictures with this 
medium, and has discovered improvements of his own in 
the technical side of the art. There are cabinets of pol- 
ished wood filled with objets d’art—jewelry and enamelled 
trinkets from the Orient strewn among the fantastic small 
figures of jade, soapstone, amber, and alabaster carved by 
the artist, and inlaid with precious stones. At one end of 
the room hang Siamese wooden puppets, glistening in 
spangles and rich attire, also grotesque Javanese shadow 
figures of colored and gilded hide. Only a few are dis- 
played. Teschner has a large collection stored away in 
chests. He brings out incredible wooden elephants, tigers, 
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and what-not—to satisfy the most whimsical whim. 

Between the windows are bookshelves containing vol- 
umes bound in leather, and charmingly illustrated by 
Teschner himself, who has a secret process of engraving, 
it is said. Somewhere nearby lies the uniquely shaped lute 
which the artist designed and constructed to satisfy his own 
exacting taste. Turning to the opposite wall, I gazed upon 
a large mahogany statue of a young woman kneeling upon 
a lacquered pedestal with drapery falling in stiffly stylized 
folds about her knees. The upper body is bare and lovely 
—soft brown of the natural wood, smoother than the skin 
of any mortal maiden, and poised inscrutably quiet. The 
head is crowned with a jewelled crown, and the eyes are 
of yellow amber. Everywhere this art is about one, struc- 
turally right, mechanically perfect, elaborately finished: 
the utmost charm compelled from out each material where 
it has lurked. And there is no loss of imagination in mere 
craftsmanship. Here is a fantasy somewhat mystical, a 
tendency to symbol, a curious sensuousness slightly per- 
turbing, certainly intriguing—a suggestion of the Orient, 
and more than a suggestion of the esthetic, philosophic 
individuality from which all has emanated. 

At the far end of the room, in the center of a wall the 
rest of which, I think, is draped in black, there are two 
small golden doors in a carved golden frame. A great 
jewel casket, one might imagine: it is the proscenium arch 
of the marionette theatre with doors instead of curtains. 
Everything pertaining to this little theatre Richard Tesch- 
ner has created himself. The stage and its equipment, the 
scenery with its complicated lighting and transformations, 
the peculiar music and instrumentation—all are the work 
of his hand. He has adapted plots for the pantomimes 
from old Indian legends, the Bible, or folk lore: and he 
has directed the staging of them. Last but not least, there 
are the dolls which he has designed and fashioned and 
costumed and which he manipulates with exquisite dex- 
terity by means of slender rods from below. 

Teschner very kindly consented to show me his theatre 
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as well as he could, single handed. For the usual produc- 
tions he requires a few assistants. The soft lights of the 
studio were extinguished . . . utter darkness . . . Then 
from behind the little golden doors, gentle, slightly mon- 
otonous music . Silently the golden doors open. There is 
a translucent background. There seem to be shadowy coral 
wreaths in shifting waters. Lights steal through the 
ripples, and soft changing colors. Heavy bubbles sink 
downward, swirls and eddies as of smoke curl upward. 
The opalescent glow intensifies, green, grey, rose, fusing 
and fading, orange and mauve of sunset. Gnarled trees 
stand out, caves dimly discerned, grotesqueries. . . . There 
are varying backgrounds and transformations, half seen 
and half imagined in cloudland or under the waters: and 
into these mazes of fairie come little creatures, moving 
lightly, strangely, as if stepping down from the terraces 
of the moon. 

There is a Princess, a slender, ivory Princess with al- 
mond eyes, a stiff high headdress, and a mantle of rich 
brocade. She wanders in gracefully, disdainfully, followed 
by a Waterman, a green grotesque who is enamored of 
her. He woos her. His amorous gestures, his supplica- 
tions (all in pantomime, of course) are in vain. He shows 
her—or is it the dark Sorcerer who leads her ?—through 
realms abounding in gleaming, curious beauties. She is un- 
moved. I believe she loves the pretty Prince with his 
black, clipped hair and silver tunic. I shouldn’t blame her. 
But Teschner did not finish the act. He said he couldn't, 
alone. 

He brought forth, instead, a little blond dancer in a 
rufly, apple-green frock. She was also slender of limb, 
and she had a grace and poise which Pavlowa in her best 
moments, perhaps, possesses. She lacked, I must admit, 
the quivering airiness of an occasional marionette danseuse 
I have seen, pirouetting at the end of wires. There was 
another dainty lady in a sheer robe of white silk, delicious, 
provocative, and not very modest. There came queer awk- 
_ ward, lobster-like, bug-like creatures with comical antennz, 
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and clumsy, jointed legs, and claws and shells and bulging 
eyes. They nosed and pawed her tentatively, in friendly 
fashion. They perked their feelers and poked at her, tim- 
orously. One of them eventually slid an arm around her 
slender waist: and then cocked his head on one side, and 
waggled it joyously. Most amusing! Every gesture 
precise and witty. And everything in pantomime with 
tinkling music like dripping water. 

I sat in the darkness, watching eagerly. I saw the frown- 
ing Sorcerer and the Sorceress with baleful silver eyes, so 
ominously beautiful. Surely they conjured evilly in the 
blackness. There was a phosphorescent skeleton who rose 
and swayed stiffly in the air, and came apart (in the usual 
manner of puppet skeletons), and then horribly moved 
through space, walked out of the proscenium arch, over 
the footlights in my direction . . . and suddenly, mysteri- 
ously disappeared. ‘Then the lights were switched on. 
Teschner appeared from behind with a doll in his hand 
for me to examine. 

There were several complete casts to admire, for the 
little theatre has five or six pantomimes in its repertory. 
There were the Student and the Little Mother and their 
baby, designed and dressed in quaint Biedermeyer fashion, 
then the rather Oriental Prince and Princess, the glow- 
ering Sorcerer and the Sorceress, the humorous Grotesques, 
the delightful Rococo dame, and an exquisite little person 
reclining languidly upon her diminutive chaise-longue amid 
silken pillows. She had bright red slippers, and her hair 
was gilded, and she was frail and pale and perfect in every 
pose. The newest dolls were those for the Christmas play 
—a charming spirituelle Madonna, two golden Angels, a 
glittering Archangel, three sumptuous Magi, and all the 
rest. 

One needed to hold and to feel the dolls to appreciate 
their many perfections. They are made of creamy linden- 
wood, and their surface is polished to the smoothness of 
silk. They have pale faces with almost almond eyes and 
pointed chins. Their heads turn and nod as royalty must 
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have nodded,—long ago. ‘Their very slight limbs are in- 
geniously articulated: the joints are fitted and adjusted so 
carefully that they move without a jerk.. Their svelt bodies 
bend and sway and twist easily, gracefully. There is no 
secret in this smooth flexibility which a very clever me- 
chanic and manipulator might not guess. But there are 
skill and patience beyond belief, extreme ingenuity and 
utmost precision in the conscientious perfecting of each 
little wrist and knee and neck. Richard Teschner need 
fear no rivals for his precious puppets. Moreover, his 
manipulation is an art in itself. For even above their 
plastic and pictorial beauty, the gestures of these dolls are 
their greatest and most distinctive characteristic. Gesture 
is the supreme faculty of the puppet; and graceful, sure, 
significant motion is the essential glory of these little 
wooden figures in the hands of their master. 

It has been said in criticism of Teschner’s marionettes 
that there is too much of the arts and crafts about them, 
that they are too finished, over elaborate, over sophisti- 
cated, and lacking altogether in the wholesome simplicity 
and amusing naiveté of the real, traditional puppet-show. 
There may be the usual grain of truth, but there is not 
entire justice in these statements. The comparison seems 
mistaken. Certainly Teschner’s creations bear the super- 
fine traces of the craftsman’s delicate hand: it is part of 
their charm. True there is here little of the lusty appeal 
to the masses: this is an intimate, precious art for the few, 
the initiate whom it pleases. We may relish Punch and 
Judy and delight in Orlando Furioso. But we may not, 
we cannot hold them up as a measure for Richard Tesch- 
ner’s figure-theatre. His achievement is something quite 
distinct from the old folk-art. It is the dream of a single 
artist in his studio among his other labors, of fabulous, 
delightful little creatures whom he has conjured into being 
within the magic circle of his art. 
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WRITING FOR PUPPETS 


BY ALFRED KREYMBORG 


F, in those moments of detachment which come least 
of all to active and most of all to reflective people, 
one is able to see oneself as an infinitesimal individual 

in an environment of time and place in which the pro- 
portionate part one plays is so insignificant as to appear 
grotesquely ridiculous, one is assuredly an appropriate 
instrument for puppets to serve unselfishly, faithfully, 
entirely. Let such a person decide upon some pages of 
autobiography; let him make from these a play for puppets 
which shall animate their sightless eyes, deaf ears, rigid 
mouths and bloodless appendages with confession. Given 
the necessary patience, they will respond (insofar as they 
are made capable of reacting) to whatever mood, thought 
or record he wishes to realize. 

Notwithstanding its miniature proportions, the puppet 
theatre is absolute in its properties, harmonious in its values 
of light and shade. Its frame is high and broad and deep 
enough to admit the whole gamut of a chosen activity. At 
the same time it is sufficiently restricted to restrain and 
compose the movement inside a form as completely alive 
and impersonally cool as a Shakespearean sonnet, a Rem- 
brandt etching, a Villon ballade, a Bach fugue, an Aesop‘ 
fable. The theatre is magic enough on the one hand and 
real enough on the other to accommodate fancied replicas 
of the sun and moon, of mountains, caves, forests, seas; 
and it has room for all the animals of Noah’s ark—provid- 
ing the animals come in patterns of ones and twos and not 
in unconscious herds. This embryonic theatre is so micro- 
scopically true that the elements engaged in interpreting 
a confession are given a dramatic share in artificial time, 
space, and dynamics commensurate with the share allotted 
to people by the familiar fate which directs the strings that 
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All puppetland is divided into three parts. There is the realistic 
puppet which, like Pinero or Frank Craven, tries to astonish us 
by making “make-believe” as plausible and often as humdrum as 
life. There is the ancient puppet whose folk flavor is comical 
and at the same time bizarre. And there is the very sophisticated 
kind of puppet that is stylized somewhat after the fashion of 
most advanced work of the scenic designers. With the last, the 
background and the atmosphere as well as the little figures try 
to create special artistic qualities. Of this sort are the mario- 
nettes of the American Peter Dilley as well as those of the Vien- 
nese Teschner. Here we have Columbine and Harlequin, the 
principal figures of Dilley’s production of Evreynofft’s monodrama 
A Merry Death at the University of California. These two little 
people are described on the program, for obvious reasons, as 
“ovarian marionettes.” The puppets are not managed by means 
of strings. The hand of the operator is thrust up through each 
figure, the forefinger in the head, the thumb in the left arm, the 
middle finger in the right. 











Harry the lounge lizard, personification of 
ennui, one of Peter Dilley’s marionettes on 
strings. He reminds us of the Pritzelpuppen, 
the lanky dolls from Germany which spread 
their vogue around the world even in face of 
war. 
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keep the universe in motion. A puppeteer is to puppets 
what the hidden hand is to people. People see a little more 
and guess a little more than puppets; otherwise, they are 
equally helpless; and out of this mutual helplessness is 
derived that curious bond which lifts a man into an actor 
or a doll into an animated reproduction. 

The carved puppets—whether man, beast, or bird, fish, 
snake, or insect, tree, sprite, or hobgoblin, creatures of 
reality or fancy—will attempt everything asked of them 
and will succeed to the full extent of the power which 
inhabits or inhibits them. They are perfect as far as their 
creators can perfect them; and fail only when the potter 
fails. You may amplify them to the capacity of a full con- 
fession; or reduce them to the shyness of reticence. They 
are cunning, dull, brave, afraid, impudent, grave, tragic, 
droll, superb, childish, normal, abnormal—in accordance 
with the personality of the manipulator. Carve them into 
Faust and Mephisto, Puck and Oberon and Bottom, Tar- 
tuffe, Cleon, Oedipus, Electra; and they will play these 
characters miraculously well or feebly and poorly to a 
degree for which they, personally, are certainly not res- 
ponsible. If shortcomings intervene, the crime is yours 
alone. You cannot blame the actors, the stage manager, 
the prompter, the electrician. You cannot say the stage 
was too much thus and so, the properties inadequate, the 
acoustics discordant, the audience unresponsive, the critics 
a pack of thieves and your friends a nodding crew of 
hypocrites. You had no human beings to deal with. You 
engaged no tenori robusti,bassi profundi, soprani tempera- 
menti. You yourself wrote or selected the play, designed 
and built the theatre, shaped and strung the puppets, 
manipulated and spoke for them. They can only do what 
you do. 

In such intimate relations, the ideals, responsibilities, 
and methods of composing for puppets are correspondingly 
severe. Moved to the expression of some phase of ex- 
perience, determining the elements which shall incorporate 
and develop a theme, and concentrating them into the parts 
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to be interpreted by dolls, one is bound, if one is faithful 
to one’s view of the truth or the fancied truth, to see one- 
self and one’s contacts as a series or group of puppets set 
off, enhanced, or repressed by the surrounding environ- 
ment, and to do so, if possible, in the guise of a detached 
critic seizing and dispassionately commenting upon the 
antics of a foreign, though familiar, entity. If one is a 
comedian, one sees other folk in a similar plight; they 
excite a fellow-feeling; one would share one’s experience 
with them, compare notes, even though the instinct of 
loving and sympathizing with them, and sharing confidences 
only prove another form of self-pity and self-preservation. 
And so one writes for puppets as nearly akin to people as 
it is possible for puppets to be. 

Although one tries to do this simply, clearly, directly, 
one does not eschew subtlety. One hides the beggar in the 
background. One warns him to keep his hand behind him 
and his tin cup among his rags. Even though the author 
open himself wide, let this or that impersonation of himself 
sing, his relation to the mendicant must be folded in secrecy. 
The creatures who infest the song or crowd the stage are 
so many puppets of himself. If John Doe eyes the program, 
or listens to the characters calling each other by name, he 
probably learns to recognize Mr. Incognito, Mrs. Thing- 
um-bob, and Punch and Judy, in their resemblances, how- 
ever faint or indistinct, to himself and his own affairs. 
They look and act not a little like himself and his friends 
and acquaintances. They are droll. He likes them, applauds 
them. Not all that they do. No. He could have improved 
on this; he would hardly have done that. But he would 
have kissed Judy, as Punch did. And he would most cer- 
tainly have thwacked the devil. After the final curtain, 
he is enough like Punch to emulate a part of him. On the 
way home, he resolves to kiss Mrs. John Doe not once, 
but twice—once for good measure. That play was all the 
better for being inspirational. But alas, poor Punch. Never 
—alas, Mr. Author. And so in return—thank you, whis- 
pers the beggar—and hands the receipts to his master. 
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A puppet play, then, has for its interpreters a tireless 
troupe of docile nonentities who will enter into what is 
required of them at any time of day, with or without 
rehearsal, under the most harrowing conditions, if neces- 
sary, and in serene opposition to obstacles which would 
cause most human actors to go on strike. In the course 
of your production, you may make certain demands with 
respect to the technical aspects of your work. You may 
have selected a commonplace theme containing folk-like 
ingredients. It is possible that the language you employ 
is an improvisation on every-day speech and, in the play 
of one character upon another, particular phrases are not 
only repeated, but heightened and developed and stylized 
toward a clearly defined ritual composed of interdependent 
voices acting and reacting upon one another like instru- 
ments in a trio, quartette or quintette. On the stage, the 
movement of the puppets will coincide with the speech of 
the recurrent voices, and provide for the eye, an impression 
identical with the appeal made to the ear. It may be that 
this ritual introduces symphonic problems of pitch and 
tempo. Certain lines may lie in the soprano or tenor reg- 
ister; others in the mezzo, still others in the bass; and, in 
accordance with the action at a given moment, those 
characters which have been driven by an allegro pace may 
have to retard their voices, while those which have 
indulged an adagio are forced to accelerate theirs. Natur- 
ally, the puppeteers will have to sound the pitches and the 
rubati; meanwhile, the puppets must not lag behind. Their 
gestures will beat time in visual fidelity to the varying tim- 
bres and tempi. The voices will chant to a given quartette; 
the puppets will play it. When the two elements work in 
complete understanding, not even a wiseacre will be able 
to detect the slightest discrepancy: Speech and movement, 
voice and doll will belong to the same entity. A skilled 
puppeteer will have the fingers of a musician. If he wears 
a doll on his fingers (finger up each arm, and one up the 
head), he will play upon the air as he might on a key- 
board, flute or string; and the head and hands of the doll 
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will beat out the tune upon space. Burattini, the traditional 
Italian puppets, are the best of instruments for such a per- 
formance. They are as much a part of the puppeteer as 
his fingers are. Strings are intermediaries; they are subject 
to entanglement; and, like divers, marionettes can never 
be trusted absolutely; they don’t always feel and respond 
to the tug of a string; puppeteer and marionette frequently 
disagree. In this respect, marionettes resemble the human 
actor, and the puppeteer (unless he is old and wise and 
patient) is liable to fall into the temper of a stage man- 
ager. If one has a musical idea in mind, it is therefore 
best to employ one’s fingers and the dolls that fit them. 

Puppet plays, puppets and puppet theatres have the 
additional value of serving as miniature models for the 
human play, actor and theatre. There is no more intimate 
way of testing a drama to be performed, let us say, in a 
Broadway theatre, than to build a toy stage and to try out 
each and every line and situation, the play and interplay of 
pantomime, the values of light and shade, and the pro- 
portionate part to be devoted to the scenic background. 
The puppet performance will design a blue print in accord- 
ance with which the final structure is to be erected. Inas- 
much as it is easier to detect a flaw in a lyric than an epic, 
in a miniature than a fresco, in a dialogue than a five-act 
tragedy, in a prose poem than a novel, in a prelude than a 
symphony, the faults of a play or a production will be 
clearer to the eye and ear in a puppet performance than in 
the highly complex machinery of the larger, human theatre; 
and infinitely more time will be saved in the correction or 
eradication of each sinner. 

Moreover, the actor, if he loves his profession more than 
himself, if he gives himself to an ensemble rather than the 
exposition of his particular individuality, if he desires to 
enter and maintain a part, in preference to flirting with the 
limelight, if he be willing to subject rather than object bim- 
self—such an actor will-learn something from the puppet 
(as he did in some of the earliest Oriental theatres). He 
will recognize just how much and how little he is concerned 
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in the performance en masse; and when his cues are called 
on the human stage, he will deliver what has been allotted 
to him with every sense modestly alive to the harmony he 
must serve and preserve in connection with every other 
actor, personality, and thing in the surrounding scene. 
Goethe has said somewhere that no play is perfect until 
it can be successfully performed by puppets; and in this 
connection, it will be recalled that the author of Faust 
found his inspiration for that life-long composition in the 
performances of the traditional folk-play of that name 
given by strolling puppet companies during his childhood. 

Puppets are never a tedious people. This is another—and 
perhaps their greatest blessing. They are too shy and too 
profoundly considerate to ask their audience always to sit 
through five, four, or three acts. One act will do, one 
scene, one dialogue. They can show what the author has 
to tell in less than three hours, two hours, one. Less than 
half a dozen minutes will suffice for the dramatization of 
a lyric mood. If you insist on Goethe’s own Faust, they 
will accommodate you, especially when it comes to demons 
and the supernatural agencies of a Walpurgis revel. They 
are not timid about attempting Puck and the fairies; they 
fly through space a little more naturally and with less 
machinery and fright than human actors. If they fall and 
crack, there’s not so much ado. 

If you haven’t the cosmic mood and the sustained pa- 
tience for Faust or A Midsummer Night's Dream (as they 
have in Germany) ; if you belong to a nervous, energetic 
era like the present; if yours is, now and then, at least, 
a staccato character, and you have to release the ego in 
short, brilliant movements running an entire gamut in a 
minute or two, there are plenty of shadows for the purpose; 
and you don’t have to go to Java for the figures. If one 
is a child of a youthful country, with a long future and 
not much of a past, one is addicted to lyrism at the start. 
One is fed on pubescent illusions; one cannot see macro- 
cosm for the microcosm; one has a tendency—if one writes 
at all—to compose crisp, romantic dialogues. One likes 
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to see them acted. One has them produced—not on Broad- 
way, which is still harnessed to the five-act, four-act, three- 
act tradition of an older civilization—but in out-of-the-way 
places where people are not as yet grown up; where they 
are primitive, unsophisticated and easily led astray; where 
they are children who require but a hint to urge the imag- 
ination on a journey. The play may be over in a wink; 
nevertheless, such childish folk may be depended upon. 
They will develop the overtones, the undertones, the echos. 
Suppose you give the thing a title: an especially common 
name like Springtime. It is possible that you are old (if 
not in years, then in mood). At the moment, you may 
hanker .after youth. A crooked willow and a sprightly 
birch may appeal to you as temporary symbols. Let a 
puppet play the willow and another play the birch. Set 
them going—lay a stream between—with a mocking water- 
sprite for the questioner and a slow, dreamy answer for the 
willow. Assuredly, the birch is silent. And there are 
doubts concerning his hearing capacity. 








Willow, Why do you bend so low 
with your staring into the stream? 
Only to see how deep it is! 


Fool, Do you think you're beardless still 
and meditating suicide? 
Only to find if one might wade! 


Lilies and cat-tails belong to the young, 
and the water is cold this time of year? 
Only to touch my love over there! 


Your love? Your love? And which is she? 
That wrinkled, gnarled, old-bandy-leg? 
The one with the gay white limbs! 


Dotard, ‘Vhat could she see in you? | 
She’d yank your beard and laugh away? 
She’s nodding her head at me! 
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A design by J. Wenig for La Lumiére, by Duhamel, pre- 
sented at the State Theatre, Prague, in 1922. The arbi- 
trary handling of planes and masses is characteristic of 
the newer theatre of Central Europe. This design is 
taken from the latest and most interesting issue of the 
French magazine Choses de Théatre. 
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COMMEDIA DELL’ ARTE AND 
AMERICAN VAUDEVILLE 
BY VADIM URANEFF 


“No one fails to understand that in the Commedia dell’ Arte the 
Italians of the 16th century gave to future generations a hint as to 
the possibilities of the Art of the Theatre. The hint was never taken 
by those of the subsequent centuries. I believe and hope that this 
century will see a revival of this independent spirit of the Theatre. 
I even believe that the spirit has begun to stir again in its ancient 
bones.” Gordon Craig in “The Mask” of 1912-13. 


(J Excorcan« dell’ Arte—which influenced the 


European theatre for centuries; which developed 

the most extraordinary comedians, famous 
throughout the Renaissance World; Commedia dell’ Arte, 
which set the Actor free of his bondage to the Author and 
created improvisation on the stage: this is the art whose 
revival is the dream of Gordon Craig, of Copeau and of 
Meyerhold, the most famous authorities of the modern 
theatre. 

In this article I dare not aim to give an adequate history 
of so complex and far-reaching a subject: there are books 
available in every language on Commedia dell’ Arte, and 
the latest researches together with the material left by its 
contemporaries afford a clear understanding of the matter 
to those who wish to study it. Commedia dell’ Arte is 
described here only so far as may be necessary to draw a 
parallel between the Italian theatre of the 16th and 17th 
Centuries and the American theatre of today, only in so 
far as may be necessary to prove that in America the spirit 
and the art of Commedia dell’ Arte could be reproduced 
better than anywhere else by emphasizing certain qualities 
already present and active in the American theatre. By 
American theatre I mean that branch of the purely com- 
mercial theatre which has grown up in response to the 
demands of the great American public and which appeals 
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directly to popular audiences. The most typical, vital, and 
perfect expression of that theatre is Vaudeville. A 
comparison between American vaudeville and the theatre 
of the Italian Renaissance reveals ‘the opportunity of a 
movement of great possibilities, with productions of native 
quality and with distinctive achievements in the realm of 
pure theatricality. 

“Commedia dell’ Arte all’ improvise” grew out of the 
performances of strolling players and assumed its form in 
the latter half of the 16th century. In the early days 
Italian comedy belonged exclusively to the people. The 
players gave their shows in the streets, in the suburbs, or 
in booths erected in the market places during the street 
fairs. Persecuted by the church and ignored by the over- 
refined society of the day, they had the love of the populace 
from the beginning and always retained it. 

Side by side with this gay popular art there existed in 
Italy a literary theatre, independent of the public taste and 
patronized by the Princes and great lords of the day. It 
was for this theatre that the sophisticated poets of the 
Renaissance wrote their plays, but the theatre was to them 
merely a medium for spoken poetry and they ignored the 
fundamental laws of dramatic art. This attitude brought 
about, as might be expected, a complete degeneration of 
the theatre of their day. The cultured society of the Re- 
naissance with its inherent craving for genuine theatricality, 
turned to the art of the people for relief. By that time the 
traditions of the popular theatre had become established, 
and it possessed actors with a very special and remarkable 
technique. So its appeal was immediate and the theatre 
of the booths and barns was transferred to a new social 
environment. There, literary influence, material prosper- 
ity, and the amateur acting in vogue all conspired to change 
the character of the performances. After two hundred 
years of existence, Commedia dell’ Arte was celebrated 
throughout Europe; the apogee of its fame was the end 
of the 17th Century. In its final form undoubtedly superior 
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in every way to the productions of the market place, Com- 
media dell’ Arte would nevertheless have been impossible 
to realize had it not been for the roots planted in the soil 
of the country, the traditions established in the popular 
theatre and the incomparable actors, the result of an in- 
comparable training. 

The most important factor in its evolution was that for 
centuries it had developed entirely by pressure of popular 
taste, in a theatre where the primitive spectator was the 
ultimate judge. The primitive spectator, having no knowl- 
edge of other forms of art, is always a peculiarly sensitive 
critic of the theatre, 
because a _ feeling 
for the essentially 
theatric is not dull- 
ed in him by in- 
fluences and associ- 
ations foreign to 
histrionic art. There 
can be no doubt of 
the supreme value 
of such a process of 
“natural selection” 
in type, story and 
setting, as a foun- 
dation for a Na- 
tional Theatre, in 
developing __ theat- 












































A stylized setting for Commedia dell’ Arte. 


rical traditions and Each character has his own entrance. The 

j three centre doors were for the servants, 

" . basis for . the first Zanni, the second Zanni, Arlecino, 

technique in acting. and Smeraldina or Columbina. The two 

In the Commedia centre side doors were for the lovers. The 

’ : large side doors were the doors of two 

dell’ Arte this pro- houses, the one on the right the house of 

cess of _ selection Dottore, on the left that of Pantalone. 

Dottore and Pantalone, however, did not 

naturally and grad- make their appearance from the doors - 

i their own houses, these being reserve 

wally resulted “ for the girls, but came from the forward 
that stylization of wings. 
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form, mise-en-scéne, 
material and char- 
acter which has be- 
come, for us, its 
most characteristic 
feature. 

The _ schematic 
drawing reproduced 
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Every play opened with the appearance . ’ 
of all the characters, who came through from Meyerhold . 
their traditional entrances in a_ stylized magazine The 
manner, each with his stylized walk. They Love for the Three 
lined up in a traditional arrangement, ~ . 

made three stylized bows and made their Oranges’ shows the 
exit, each to his own door. The first conventional archi- 


appearance was called the Parade. 
tectural set of the 


Commedia dell’ Arte performance. So definitely stylized 
a set naturally gave a very definite and stylized design to 
the mise-en-scéne. 

The plays used by the actors of Commedia dell’ Arte 
were also stylized to a great extent. A written scenario 
was always provided which contained certain basic situa- 
tions which had proved irresistable to an audience. A par- 
ticularly successful improvisation was used again and again, 
and, the “lazzi’’ or jokes were repeated as long and as 
often as they met with response. By collecting those sit- 
uations which were most successful, that famous scenario, 
Scene of the Night, 
was constructed 
which was the basis 
of all scenarios used 
by the Commedia 
dell’ Arte. 

The most char- 
acteristic and stable 
feature of Comme- 




















The first of a series of stylized arrange- 


, : . 
dia dell’ Arte 1S, ments for the Commedia dell’Arte Scene 
however, the pres- of the Night, showing how complicated 
ence of definite = how simple some of their forms 
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stage characters that may be grouped into a small number 
of popular theatric types. Each of these had its particular 
qualities and limitations, its distinctive costume, carriage 
and gesture. A characteristic mask was invariably worn by 
each type and only one role was assumed by an actor during 
his lifetime. At seventy, one famous old actor was still 
playing the lover. 

The four main personages were Pantalone and Dottore, 
old men, and the first and second Zanni who went by various 
names at different times, though the first Zanni was usually 
Brighella and the second Arlecino. There were other 
fixed characters, such as Pulcinella, a Captain—always of 
Naples; a Spanish Captain, Smeraldina, and Tartaglia and 
Mezzettino. It was largely to this feature of stylized 
traditional characters that improvization was due at that 
time. Indeed, without traditional impersonation, improvi- 
zation could hardly be achieved, which may explain why, 
since the passing of Commedia dell’ Arte, no theatre has 
succeeded in throwing off the literary yoke and freeing the 
actor from the written word. 

It must be clear that the revival of anything like Com- 
media dell’ Arte in form or in spirit is impossible and all 
attempts in that direction are vain, until a country affords 
conditions similar to those which brought to life that 
theatre in Italy; until there exists a popular theatre with 
traditions developed through a long period and with actors 
of a special technique; and until there are associated with 
this theatre and these actors certain definite theatrical 
types registered in the mind of the spectator, as a basis for 
the actor’s improvisation. 

These indispensable conditions are present at this 
moment in no other place than American vaudeville. When 
I say American vaudeville I do not mean those numbers 
imported to the vaudeville stage from musical comedy, 
revue, farce, or the legitimate drama. I mean, paradox- 
ically enough, those “vaudeville” numbers and actors, some 
of which and some of whom—perhaps the most represent- 
ative and best of them—are to be found in the field of 
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musical comedy, revue or burlesque, although wherever they 
are, they retain their vaudeville spirit. It is difficult to 
explain in a few words just what are the characteristics 
of the genuine vaudeville spirit. But here are some of the 
fundamentals : 

1. The actor is always in the foreground, the literary 
form is calculated with a view to the individual possibilities 
of the actor. The interest of the act never depends on 
the plot, for it is the actor that counts. 

2. Acting does not aim to give the illusion of life on 
the stage, but is in a style of exaggerated parody. It has 
a tendency to solve theatrical situations by physical action, 
even, where necessary, by acrobatic stunts. In accordance 
with the non-representational spirit of acting, the face is 
treated in make-up like a mobile mask. The vaudeville per- 
former knows that the theatre is three dimensional in 
spirit. That is why most vaudeville acting is done as near 
the audience as the apron of the vaudeville stage will allow. 

3. A meticulous regard for never stepping out of an 
assumed character is a cardinal point. No joke even, no 
matter how effective and clever it may be, is ever used by 
a true vaudeville performer if it is not strictly in his char- 
acter. 

4. Stylization in gesture, pose, mise-en-scéne, and make- 
up follows as a result of long experimentation before the 
primitive spectator whose power as a judge is absolute. 

5. The actor works with the idea of an immediate res- 
ponse from the audience; and with regard to its demands. 
By cutting out everything—every line, gesture, movement 
—to which the audience does not react and by improvizing 
new things, he establishes unusual unity between the 
audience and himself. 

All these points apply equally to Commedia dell’ Arte 
and vaudeville. 

To assemble a complete collection of American theatrical 
types already fixed in the mind of the primitive spectator, 
to complete the parallel with Commedia dell’ Arte, one 
must not limit oneself to vaudeville, but include other forms 
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of the commercal theatre—musical comedy, farce, bur- 
lesque, the moving picture. There we find the business 
man, the sailor, the black face comedian, the sweetheart, 
the chorus girl, the “sissy.” Just as in Commedia dell’ 
Arte, each type has its characteristic appearance; its char- 
acteristic walk, costume, gestures, and movements. Its 
traditional make-up, as, for instance, that of the black-face, 
is quite as artificial as the mask of the Italian. Some of 
these types are almost identical with the personages of 
Commedia, others have been transformed under the in- 
fluence of our more complex modern life among sky 
scrapers, aeroplanes, electric signs, and machinery. Others 
have disappeared, and new ones have taken their places. 

There is an absolute identity between the Pantalone of 
Commedia and the Business Man of the American 
theatre and of eternity. Perucci (writing in Naples, in 
1699) gives the characteristics of Pantalone as a surly 
merchant thus:—‘‘He is calculating and suspicious but 
sometimes naively credulous. He is shrewd, and at the 
same time good natured. His appearance is impressive. 
He is ridiculous in his love of adventure, and often is the 
rival of his son. Of course he always loses the lady, and 
gets a good scolding for his adventures from his wife.”’ 
It is evident that he corresponds closely to the business 
man of American vaudeville and musical comedy. 

The first Zanni, a comical servant, very quick and very 
cunning, noted for his shrewdness and native wit, who pur- 
posely promotes the intrigue in Italian comedies, was the 
most popular character in Commedia, and is equally pop- 
ular today in its reincarnation. He was called by various 
names—usually Brighella or Pedrolino (who later became 
the French Pierrot). Several American comedians, among 
others Fred Stone and Jim Barton, give striking examples 
of the comic and dynamic aspect of this character. Of 
the second Zanni, Arlecino, who later became the French 
Harlequin, Perucci says :—‘“‘In the valley of Bergamo, there 
are people of the simplest and funniest type, and all who 
have talked to them can but agree that they are charming 
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in their simplicity. It seems as if nature, herself, brought 
them to life in order to amuse people. They play with 
their hands, answer at the wrong time, talk and have dis- 
course with themselves, become panic stricken without 
cause, do not understand Latin words, or else interpret 
them upside down.” What is this character but our black 
face? It might have been written about Frank Tinney. 

A new type strangely popular in our time is the effeminate 
or “sissy” portrayed so amazingly by Eddie Cantor and the 
late Dooley Brothers. The characters most closely resem- 
bling this were Tartaglia and Mezzettino. 

Columbina or Smeraldina, who is the ancestor of Colum- 
bine, was different from her French successor (as, it may 
be mentioned in passing, were most of the Italian charac- 
ters). The former was a woman servant delightfully 
grotesque and slightly vulgar, the friend of both ‘“‘zannis” 
who helped them in developing intrigues and who always 
ended the play. James Watts is a perfect example of this 
type in our contemporary theatre. 

Finally, I must speak of one incomparable American art- 
ist who, being the most representative of the spirit of 
Commedia dell’ Arte, needs no comparison with it. Charlie 
Chaplin, with his extraordinary technique, with his power 
of getting the most subtle things over to the most primitive 
audience, with his instantaneous appeal, has nothing to 
learn from the history of Commedia dell’ Arte. Although 
his tricks and situations are never twice the same, his mask- 
like make-up and his characteristic walk are unvarying. In 
other words, he is always true to the great school of acting 
of the Italian improvisational comedy. 

It must be evident from what has been said that America 
has every requisite for a brilliant revival of Commedia 
dell’ Arte. All that is required to complete it are native 
American productions with scenarios constructed from the 
material now in use in American vaudeville stylized to meet 
the stylization of character and supplied with a stylized 
mise-en-scéne in the spirit of the whole. 
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BY CHENG-CHIN HSIUNG 


CHARACTERS: 


WanG Ta-MinG, The Magistrate; TuAN Cua, His 
Secretary; CHUNG TiNnG, The Knight; Li Cue-Fu, The 
Wealthy Merchant; WANG Me1-Pao, The First Match- 


maker; HAN Cuvu-YIN, 
































The Bride; THe Bripe’s 


MorTHER; CHIEN-SHOU, An 
Old Man; Tu Kvuane- 
YANG, The Beggar-Scholar; 
Liu Ma, The Second 
Matchmaker; ATTENDANTS, 
Musicians, Etc. 

Time: Long ago; many 
years before China became 
a republic. 

PLtace: The Magistrate’s 
Court in an interior district 
in Ho-Nan Province, China. 


The rise of the curtain, if 
a proscenium curtain is used, 
discloses a Chinese stage. 
There are two doors in the 
rear wall; the left for en- 
trance, the right for exit. 
At each door there must be 


a curtain exquisitely embroidered with threads of gold and 
bright-colored silk; on the left door curtain the figure of 
a dragon, and on the right, the figure of a phoenix. In the 
center there is a table. The audience cannot see the table 
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legs, for the table is curtained with a rich tapestry on which 
the figure of a unicorn is embroidered. 

On the table are a pen-rack with Chinese pens; ink-stones, 
one for red ink, the other for black ink; a wooden block 
resembling a mallet; a massive wooden official seal; two 
carved bamboo holders for warrant-sticks; two wooden 
panels with the representation of a tiger's head and with 
Chinese inscriptions which signify to the Chinese that the 
scene is unmistakeably in a district court. To the right 
of the table is a chair where THE SECRETARY is to sit. Be- 
hind the table is the chair for THE MAGISTRATE. On the 
center wall we may have a picture of the God of the Thea- 
tre. But, lest THe MAGISTRATE should duplicate or inter- 
cept the picture, we had better have a painting of pear trees 
instead, under which the first Chinese actors are supposed 
to have practiced the histrionic arts. There is no other 
furniture on the stage. 

The American audience is supposed to know the setting 
from the “write-up,” in the newspaper, the “give-outs” 
of the press agent, from the showy posters, or, even at the 
last minute from the printed program. But, lest every- 
thing should fail, the American playwright has adapted 
the traditional Chorus and made him prepare the audience. 
We will keep the Chinese convention and let the principal 
character relate the circumstances and establish a close con- 
tact between the players and audience. 

We shall not introduce the property man, since he is 
obtrusive to some sophisticated Chinese dramatists and to 
all the uninitiated Western playgoers. 

Music we must have. To avoid the overwhelming din 
of a Chinese orchestra we will invest the power of music 
in a single Maker-of-Sound, behind the scene. 

With the overture, in which a variety of instruments 
are used, the left door-curtain is raised, and Tut MAacis- 
TRATE majestically enters with his attendants, one in front 
and one behind him. He has more than two attendants, but 
we must make imaginary puissance. He pauses before the 
door for a moment; then he walks gracefully down-stage. 
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He strikes with both hands his mandarin gauze hat to pay a 
public homage to the emperor and to wish secretly for a 
promotion to higher rank. Slowly he straightens the lateral 
appendages of the official bonnet. (These are not in the 
form of the Manchurian peacock feather, but in the shape 
of the wings of a bat, symbolizing happiness.) Carefully 
he makes sure of the clasp of his stiff belt which is beauti- 
fully decorated. Augustly he smoothes his imperial robe 
displaying the gorgeous colors and designs of his costume. 

When the audience has had enough of his front elevation, 
he turns, and with pompous strides proceeds to the center 
of the stage to exhibit his profile. He waves, sweeps, and 
shakes his large and long sleeves to show that he has noth- 
ing there. Solemnly he walks up stage to show his gorge- 
ously embroidered back to the audience; and then he 
“ascends” the dedicated chair. When the applause has 
abated he tells his story. 

THe MaaistraTE. My humble name is Wang Ta- 
Ming, the magistrate of this Yen-Ling District of the Pro- 
vince of Ho-Nan. I was born in the Hain-Kien District of 
the Province of Kiangsi, of scholarly parents. At the age 
of eighteen moons my mother taught me to write with a 
reed in the sand. When I was yet wearing my hair like the 
tentacles of an octopus I studied the Four Books and the 
Five Classics. At the age of fifteen years I passed my first 
examination and won the degree of Blooming Talent. In 
my second decadal anniversary I was honored with the 
degree of Raised Man. The next leap vear bestowed on 
me the rank of Entered Scholar. As a reward for my 
literary distinction I was appointed the magistrate of this 
district. I hastened to this post that I might glorify my 
family name. I am watched by a thousand eyes and lis- 
tened to by a thousand ears, for there is always an attentive 
audience within these four walls. It makes me shudder to 
think of the important duties I have to perform. 
Attendants! 

[The audience’s attention is directed to the attendants 
who have been standing on each side of the table. They 
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are dressed alike. They wear thin, flat-soled shoes but 
make up in height by their tapering felt-hats. Their cos- 
tumes are of plain silk painted with the emblem of the 
district court. When not employed, each leans on his bam- 
boo stave, a much abused symbol of justice. | 

ATTENDANTS. At your service, Your Honor. 

THE MacGistraATe. Call Mr. Secretary Tuan Chai! 

[The First ATTENDANT goes out and returns im- 
mediately with THE SECRETARY, dressed as an old gentle- 
man with a heavy mustache, who is ready to give the young 
officer his experience and opinion when needed. He carries 
a fan. | 

THE SECRETARY. What is your honorable wish? 

Tue MAGISTRATE. Have you any invention concerning 
the case of the interrupted wedding? 

THe SecreTARY. I have found the matchmaker, Sir. 
It is time the plaintiff Chung Ting and the defendant Li 
Che-Fu be here. 

THe MacistrRATE. Strike the gong and open the court! 

[The gong sounds behind the stage. The attendants pull 
open the imaginary doors. The Chinese drama demands 
that acting create scenery rather than vice-versa. The 
people who are yet to enter must orient themselves first, 
walk and step to suggest to the mind of the audience, doors 
and steps. The military man enters briskly with accom- 
paniment of martial music. He is dressed in the costume 
of an ancient Chinese Knight, beautifully embroidered 
mantle, plumed bonnet, close-fitting uniform, a sword and 
trim, embroidered boots. He bows to THE MAGISTRATE 
but does not kneel. | 

Tue MAcistraTe. Are you Chung Ting, the plaintiff? 

CuuNG TING. Yes, Sir, newly returned from my mil- 
itary career. 

THE MAGIsTRATE. What can you do besides disband- 
ing the wedding procession of Li Che-Fu? 

CuuNG TiNG. I can shoot with a 300-pound bow and 
pierce a half inch willow leaf 100 steps away. I can 
separate and pacify two fighting bulls. However, I did 
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not expect to win a wife by sheer force, but by a prior claim. 

Tue MAGisTRATE. Why didn’t you claim the maiden’s 
hand until she was carried in the sedan chair to her new 
home? 

CuuNG TinG. I had taken my military examination in 
the capital and was serving His Majesty and our country 
by defending the northern borders against the barbaric 
tribes, so I have not been able to plan to establish my own 
family. 

THE MAGISTRATE. You didn’t know your fiancee was to 
be married to Li Che-Fu until the wedding day? 

CuuNG TinG. Not until I came back with my title and 
my plumes and my sword. 

THE MAGIsTRATE. [He takes a warrant stick and gives 
it to the First ATTENDANT.] Bring the defendant Li 
Che-Fu! 

[The First ATTENDANT goes out and returns presently 
with THE RicH MERCHANT. Gay music accompanies the 
entrance. THE RicH MERCHANT is a man of about thirty 
years. His costume surpasses the magistrate’s in richness. 
Like TUAN CHAI, he may not use the design of dragons 
and clouds, but he may use the bat motif, or better, the 
ancient-coin motif. He wears jewelled Chinese shoes. He 
walks pompously into the court. As soon as he sees THE 
MAGISTRATE he kneels. There is no property man to assist 
him; such privilege is granted only to an important person- 
age or to a famous actor. An ordinary actor is expected 
to take care of his costume, however cumbersome and cost- 
ly. The property man is ubiquitously watching to see that 
the costumes are properly displayed, and not in the actor’s 
way. Handling any property attracts the audience’s atten- 
tion and spurs the audience’s imagination, often to the 
neglect of the actor. The costume is to be admired as it 
is worn, much like the long train formerly worn by the 
Western hostess. The wearer would consider any meddling 
on the part of another as a kind favor, or as an insult. 
Thus, comfortably, and without assistance, THE WEALTHY 
MERCHANT prostrates himself.] 
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Tue MacistraTe. Li Che-Fu, did you know this man 
Chung Ting? 

Li Cue-Fu. Not until he collided with my bridal chair, 
Your Honor. 

Tue Macistrate. Did you know he was the first 
betrothed to the maiden of the Han family? 

Li Cue-Fu. [Hesitating.] N— 

Tue MaaistraTeE. [Warningly.| The truth, or the 
bamboo. 

[THe ATTENDANTS stand erect and threaten Li CuE-Fu 
by tapping the table sides alternately with their bamboo 
staves. | 

Li Cue-Fu. [Looks at Tue Secretary for advice. 
TuAN CHAI, who has been bribed, nods his head.| I heard 
that my bride, Han-Chu-Yin, had been promised to a 
person before either was born. The family of the boy 
moved away to the region bordering the barbaric tribes and 
was never heard of for twice eight years. My marriage 
was negotiated under the six ceremonies. All the village 
was invited to my feast. My matchmaker alone will estab- 
lish the evidence. 

(Tuan CHAI nods repeatedly and whispers to THE 
MAGISTRATE behind his spread fan. | 

THe MacisTraTe. Bring the matchmaker! 

[THe First ATTENDANT goes out and returns with 
THE MATCHMAKER. THE MATCHMAKER is often the fool 
or the clown in the Chinese plays. She (it might just as 
well be he) defies conventions, customs, all the reality and 
realism in the Empire and all the traditions of the world 
save that of the Chinese stage. She may be streak-faced 
and grotesquely costumed. No Chinese playwright de- 
scribes this figure definitely, but grants the character all 
the license and the gagging which perfect or spoil the play 
according to which way you take it. During the clownish 
entrance, humorous music. | 

Tue MAGIstRATe. Are you Matchmaker Wang Mei- 
Pao by name? 
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Wanc Mer-Pao. By profession, mister. Are you un- 
married? Do you want me? 

Tue MaAGIsTRATE. Neither yourself nor your service, 
but your account of the families of these people. 

Wanc Me!-Pao. My account, to be sure. I can make 
the ignorant learned; the ugly beautiful; the blind see; the 
deaf hear; the shrew tame; in a word poverty, riches; 
misery, happiness; and earth, heaven. [THE MAGISTRATE 
is nonplussed.| And they all seem to believe me. They 
drink to my health and lift the stuff to the level of their 
eye-brows and live together contentedly, and harmoniously 
as the proverbial harp and lyre. [THE MAGISTRATE mur- 
murs as if not knowing what to do with her.| Of course, 
if your first match is not so supremely perfect as you wish, 
you can depend upon me for concubines. 

THE MaGisTRATE. Did you try to tie your blind and 
aimless cords around this merchant Li and the maiden of 
the Han family? 

Wanc Metl-Pao. Yes, Sir, a heaven-made match. Their 
ingots of gold total the same figure, the gates of the two 
houses cope with one another. A perfect equation withal! 

THE MAGistRATE. That is enough, you may go home. 

WanG MeEr-Pao. [She walks reluctantly to the right, 
where the retiring character may say the last word.| I 
live next door to the house of Everybody. Don’t forget 
to send for me when you want to augment your family; 
for I know all the superb marriageable maidens in the 
whole district. 

[She goes out. | 

THe MacisTrRaATE. Bring the Han family in! 

[THe First ATTENDANT goes out and returns directly 
with HAN CHU-YIN and her mother. The women walk 
down-stage, between the two flags which are painted on the 
outside to suggest the wheel of a carriage, and are carried 
by supernumeraries. The supers withdraw as the women 
walk to the center of the stage with an accompaniment of 
slow and soft music, but not with mincing steps, for foot- 
binding has never been universal in China. It is super- 
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fluous to comment on their costumes. They are just beauti- 
ful. The designs for the young woman’s costume are gay 
flowers and aquatic grasses of a smaller and more exquisite 
pattern. 

The young woman is about eighteen years old. The 
mother is old enough to require the role of “Lao-Tan”’ 
(The married woman’s part.) Like the men without a 
title all women must kneel before the magistrate. In a 
district court or in a theatre there are always enough 
cushions for that purpose. The women bow down low.] 

THE MAGISTRATE. Face toward the north! 

[The women face him. While he is looking at the young 
beauty, music expressing magnetic enchantment is played. 
The bashful woman turns her face from THE MAGISTRATE 
toward the audience. | 

THe MacistraTe. The looks that destroy cities, the 
looks that destroy kingdoms! Small wonder you men 
quarrel with each other. Are you Han-Chu-Yin, formerly 
promised to Chung Ting and now being born to the house 
of Li-Che-Fu? 

[ The young woman is so shy that she can hardly hold her 
head up or make an answer. | 

THE Moruer. Yes, my Lord, if she is nothing else. 

THe MacistratTe. And you, her mother? 

THe Moruer. Yes, my Lord, her only living parent. 

THE MAGIsTRATE. Why did you intend marrying your 
daughter to the Li family while there was yet an engage- 
ment contract standing between the family of Han and the 
family of Chung? 

THE Moruer. Because we thought the Chung boy 
sacrificed himself for His Majesty, and my dear little 
Chu-Yin was past her peach-blooming age. 

THE MAGISTRATE. You may not marry your daughter 
to two men. [Softly.] I do pity your daughter. No 
ceremony has yet been completed. Whom do you prefer? 

THE Moruer. I will marry... . 

Li Cue-Fu. I offer you my golden ingots. 

CuuNnG Tinc. [Advancing.| I have my silvery horses. 
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Li Cue-Fu. I have built my red mansion. 

CHUNG TING. I have won my scarlet jacket. 

Li Cue-Fu. My calculation always bears fruit. 

CHUNG TING. My arrows always hit the bull’s eye. 

THE Moruer. What say you to these genteels, my 
dear Little Chu-Yin? 

HAN Cuu-YIN. A maiden has no lips, but heart. 

THe Moruer. Well, whom does your heart yearn to 
choose. 

HAN Cuu-YIN. I may neither choose whom I like nor 
refuse whom I dislike. I do as my parent decides. 

THe Moruer. The parent should be wiser, but I am 
not. [Jo THe MAcisTraTe.] Your honor is the parent of 
the people. Graciously decide this according to your honor- 
able will. 

THE MAGIsTRATE. I am not old enough to be the 
maiden’s parent, though my intention toward her 1s good. 
[To the men.] You deserve—[CHUNG TING takes a step 
toward THE MAGISTRATE; Li CHE-FU straightens himself 
from his knees up. THe SECRETARY, who you remember 
has been bribed, whispers to THE MAGISTRATE behind his 
fan.]| Chung Ting, you deserve not to wed this. maiden 
after you have neglected her till her prime-plum period. 
[TUAN CHAI grins. ] 

Li Cue-Fu. A Kao-Yao to the judgment! 

THe MaAGisTrATe. And you, Li Che-Fu, scarcely de- 
serve to wed this maiden who might be claimed by a more 
worthy and younger man. 

[Both TuAN Cuat and Li CHE-Fu are disappointed and 
downcast. TUAN CHAI, the secretary, again whispers be- 
hind his fan. The MAGISTRATE pays no attention. | 

Tue Moruer. But what are we to do with my daughter 
who is in her prime-plum period? 

THe MacistraAtTe. I know what to do with your 
daughter. You just wait—[TUAN CHAI motions with his 
hands to L1 Cue-Fu and extends his six fingers—meaning 
the six ceremonies. | 

Li Cue-Fu. But the six ceremonies, and the match- 
maker ! 
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THE MAGIsTRATE. She confessed herself that she could 
make anything out of nothing. Besides, the maiden has 
not entered the threshold of your house. 

CuuncG Tino. Sir, J have a reliable witness. He is a 
very old man. He was witness to the verbal agreement 
between her father and mine. It’s time he should be here. 

[THE OLp MAN enters feebly. He is old enough to use 
a stick—even in a district court. His robes are embroidered 
with symbols of longevity. He wears a long white beard, 
not hanging from the chin, but from the upper lip and the 
jaws. Perhaps the flowing beard has been used to cover 
up the bad teeth—if there are any—should the character 
open his mouth to sing. Or maybe it is to save the trouble 
of make-up in extending the wrinkles to the lower quarter 
of the face. Anyway it is very convenient to hang up this 
beard at the last moment so that the player can drink tea, 
eat refreshments, and smoke a water pipe in the green room 
until his call. Our OLD MAN has to speak through such a 
heavy beard. | 

THe MacistrATe. Who are you? 

THE Otp Man. I am Chien Shou, friend to Senior 
Chung and Senior Han. 

THe MaAcistRATE. Are you a go-between? 

THE Otp Man. Not exactly. 

THE MAGIsTRATE. By the hoary locks on your head I 
conjure you to speak the truth. 

THe Otp Man. Precisely. It was because of my old 
age that my two friends appointed me to be the witness 
to their gentlemen’s agreement. One asked me to be the 
Fairy-Below-the-Ice, the other the Aged-Person-Under-the- 
Moon, namely, a formal matchmaker. Said the parents-to- 
be to one another: “If our children be both girls, sister 
them; if they be both boys, brother them; if they be of 
opposite sex, espouse them.”’ And I was the only witness 
beside the two babes that were yet in their first nine months 
of infancy and whom you see now here as grown-up chil- 
dren. 
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THe MaAaGisTRATE. Was there any document? Were 
any betrothal gifts exchanged? 

THe O_tp Man. Nothing but their word of honor. 

THe Macistrate. That is scarcely valid. 

THe O_p MAN. But it is negotiable. By my three 
score and ten years I crave the law. 

THE MacistrAte. Old man, do you gain anything 
by this union? 

THe O_tp Man. Yes, the fulfilled trust of my deceased 
friends. The marriage was upon even their dying lips. 

THE MAGiIstTraATE. The law is for the living. 

CuuNG TING. Here I am; I, too, crave the law. 

THe Otp Man. And I am still alive, and hail and 
hearty. 

[THE MAGISTRATE looks inquiringly at the women. | 

THe Moruer. The old man speaks the gospel truth 
through that heavy beard. 

Han Cuvu-Yi1n. O, Unkind Time, that the vase of my 
soul be the gossip of the court! I would rather seek the 
Other World. 

TuAN Cual. Sir, this is a very difficult case. We 
should see everybody get his just reward according to law. 

CuuNG TING. Justice! 

Li Cue-Fu. The law! 

THE MoruHer. Give my daughter of the four virtues 
ahusband. Beget me a grandson! 

Tue Macistrate. I told you to wait until... . 

[Just at this moment THE SCHOLAR enters. He is not 
the God of the Machine, but a beggar, half dreaming, half 
starving. Still he has a princely bearing. His scholarly 
headwear is awry, his shoes have perfectly lovely tops but 
only half soles. His gentleman-beggar coat is all patched 
but made up of the most elegant silks and intricate pat- 
terns, like the frostings on a frozen window-pane. There is 
no hole in any part of the theatrical attire, though the out- 
fit may have lasted the company several generations, THE 
SCHOLAR haughtily walks down-stage, surveys the imaginary 
doors, steps in, goes clear to the right, makes the motion 
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of seizing something, and strikes the imaginary drum on 
high. The drum sounds behind the stage. | 

THE SECOND ATTENDANT. [Who may have retired 
and be on the job just now. Unlike THE First ATTENDANT, 
he sulks through his duties.] Hey you, why do you drum 
the drum of justice? What wrong have you suffered? 

[THE SCHOLAR does not speak but hands a scroll of 
paper to THE SECOND ATTENDANT, who spreads it from 
left to right. THE SCHOLAR twists the paper so the right 
side is up. THE SECOND ATTENDANT extends his lazy palm 
to ask for wine-money,—an institution, like opium smoking, 
the Chinese dramatist wishes to slight. TH& SCHOLAR turns 
his purse inside out, revealing nothing but an old book. He 
beats again the imaginary drum, emitting a louder sound. 
THE First ATTENDANT comes to them, pushes away THE 
SECOND ATTENDANT, snatches the paper and takes it to 
THE MAGISTRATE, who reads it in about the same short 
time. | 

THE MAGIsTRATE. Kao-Yao be praised! Still another 
disputant! [To THe ScHoLAR.] Tu Kuang-Yang, do you 
claim the hand of this maiden? [Everybody is startled 
except the girl, HAN CHU-YIN, who seems to be pleased. 
THE SCHOLAR nods his head.] Who is your matchmaker? 

[THE SCHOLAR goes out and returns with THE SECOND 
MATCHMAKER. Without a matchmaker a Chinese match 
does not strike aright. On the Chinese stage, THE First 
MATCHMAKER would also play the part of THE SECOND 
MATCHMAKER without even the outward pretense of differ- 
ent make-up and costumes, To furnish variety, however, 
we will make THE SECOND MATCHMAKER old, old enough 
to think everything aloud in Chinese maxims. She is dressed 
in uncouth apparel. Much of her character and her gagging 
are left to the producer and the player, for even the stand- 
ard acting version should not be long.}. 

THE SECOND MATCHMAKER. I thought some nobler 
and more affluent person than you would want my service. 
[Seeing THE MAGISTRATE and imitating his bearing.] Oh, 
My Lord is handsome, clever, and young! Are you con- 
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templating furnishing another golden mansion? I know 
the dwellers of any red chamber. 

THe MAGiIstTrRATE. Do you know this young man and 
this young maiden? 

THE SECOND MATCHMAKER. Yes, since they were 
weaned. They went to the primary school together. They 
studied the Book of Odes, the Book of Spring and Autumn, 
The Book of Filial Piety, The Book of Great Learning, 
Histories of The Three Ancient Celestials and The Five 
Dynasties, and, well [gesticulating from the young woman 
to the young beggar | the other classics that have made the 
young ones as they are. They rode on the same bamboo- 
twig horse, kicked the same shuttle-cock, looked at each 
other in the same brass mirror, played hide-and-seek until 
age separated them. [Euphuistically.] Then the girl hides 
herself in the red chamber, and the boy—seeks rice on the 
street. He has the natural capacity of eight piculs and 
book learning of five wagon loads. He can compose the 
Five Phoenix Verse while pacing only seven steps.—And 
they were so fond of each other. One day they said to me, 
“Liu Ma-Ma, we have played groom and bride; when we 
become man and woman we will be husband and wife, and 
you will be the match-maker, won’t you?’ And I prom- 
ised them even as they promised each other. 

THe MaAcistraAte. When was that? 

THE SECOND MATCHMAKER. It must have been in the Jast 
cycle of sixty years. Let me see. The ox-year has occurred 
twice, so probably it was the year of rats. The common 
denominator is six times ten. Ten stars form the heavenly 
system, and twelve creatures rule the animal kingdom. It 
should be about thirteen years ago. 

THE MAGISTRATE. About thirteen years ago, Liu Ma? 

THE SEcoND MATCHMAKER. Yes, and we did have a 
plague in that year. It was three years before the year of 
The Great Earthquake when the King Dragon whirled his 
trunk, six years before the Emperor moved south and made 
the people sing the song of the Call of the Deer, and nine 
years before Master Tu was admitted to the Circle of 
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Bamboo Shoot and bestowed the blue-and-purple gown 
after the Red-Robe-Fairy had nodded his head to the civil 
examiner. 

THe Macistrate. How came he to this? 

THE SECOND MATCHMAKER. Because the long travel 
to the capital wasted and spent him as the chase does the 
hound. He was reduced to selling even his library, as the 
elephant disposes of his ivory; but he has induced many 
a hero to come back and tell his luck and aspirations to me. 

THe Moruer. I never knew anybody aspired after me 
as a mother-in-law, behind my back. 

THE MAGiIstRATE. What evidence have you that they 
were willing to be husband and wife? 

THE SECOND MATCHMAKER. Here is a picture of the 
Great Monad which they painted on a triangular lantern 
during the Lantern Festival. [She displays a picture of the 
Great Monad, a symbol of Chinese cosmogony representing 
the dualistic principle of man and woman, the male in the 
female and the female in the male, supposed to be the first 
Chinese philosophical document.| The one said to the 
other, ‘“That black is Yin, that’s you; this white is Yang, 
it’s I.’ And each of us has kept a copy as a testimony. 

[Tu KuANG-YANG takes out a similar copy from his 
book and HAN CHUu-YIN takes out her copy from her sash. 
All, including the MAGISTRATE, are surprised. | 

THE Macistrate. [70 THE MotTuHer.] Do you wish 
this man as a son-in-law? 

Tue Moruer. My Lord, if my humble self be per- 
mitted to select a husband— 

Tue MaAcsIsTRATE. I grant you the right to choose 
one, for your daughter. 

THe Moruer. I will choose— 

THE Otp Man. Remember the will of your departed 
husband. 

TuaAN Cuat. Remember all the gossip of the villagers 
and the six ceremonies. 

CuuNG TinG. My silvery horses, my scarlet jacket, 
and my skilled arrows. 
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THE THRICE PROMISED BRIDE 


Li Cue-Fu. My golden ingots, my red mansion, and 
my prosperity! 

Tu KuANnG YANG. [Speaking earnestly but reservedly 
for the first time.] My affection for Chu-Yin. 

THe Moruer. I think I will not choose the beggar. 

Voices. No, not the beggar! 

Li Cue-Fu. Accept my riches! 

CuunG Tinc. My glory! 

THe O_p Man. My age! 

Tuan Cuar. My humble wish! 

THE SECOND MATCHMAKER. My word! 

THe Mornuer. I declare I never had so many suitors 
in my bygone days—not even a beggar. 

Tue MacistraTe. [70 HAN Cuu-Y1N.] Well, your 
mother does not approve of the beggar; what is your wish? 

[Han Cuu-YIN is silent and hides her face in her sash. } 

THE MaAGIsTRATE. Tell me, what do you choose? 

HAN Cuu-YIN. [Distressedly.] I choose to die! 

THe MacistraATe. In order to settle the case? 

HAN Cuu-YIN. Yes, and quickly! 

THE MAGIsTRATE. Good Maiden, Kao-Yao had no 
more sagacity in dissolving disputes, but I fear you have 
made up your mind to deny yourself wealth, happiness, 
and power which you might find in any of these people. 

HAN Cuu-Yin. I am denied that which I value most. 
I wish to end it all. 

THE MaAcistraTe. Is that final? 

HAN Cuu-YIn. Yes, to eternity! 

THE MaGistRATeE. May your ancestor bless you! I 
accord you the potion that brings eternal tranquility. [ Jo 
THE SECOND ATTENDANT.] Bring forth the potion phial 
provided by the ancients to impart to the mortal the pleas- 
ant sleep. 

[THE SECOND ATTENDANT goes out; this time he makes 
us wait for some time. Slowly he brings the potion to 
HAN Cuu-YIN. She holds it in her trembling hand; life and 
death struggle within her. She sighs, lingers, and sighs 
yet again. | 
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Tue MaaistraTe. Be courageous, virtuous maiden. 
One dies only once; the rest is peace. If you cannot lift 
the phial, I shall have the attendant help you. 

[Han Cuvu-YIn lifts the phial to her quivering lips. 
THE MoruHer and Tu KUANG YANG advance toward the 
young woman, but are held back by the attendants. She 
swallows the. contents at a gulp, and sinks to the floor.) 

Han Cuu-Yin. I depart. May peace be with all! 

[She lies down unconscious. Everybody is petrified. 
Solemn music. At length THe MAGISTRATE speaks. ] 

THe MacistraTe. Well, she died a virtuous death. 
Li Che-Fu, she was almost married to you. Will you bury 
her.in your family grave yard? 

Li Cue-Fu. I wanted a live housekeeper, not a dead 
wife. Since she had an early betrothal, the body belongs 
to the first betrothed. 

Tue MAGIsTRATE. Chung Ting, your stars crossed each 
other before either of you was born. Now you can accept 
the will of your parents and your parents’ parents, you 
may have your claim. 

CuuNG TinG. We never saw each other and were 
not formally married. Let the legal husband or the true 
lover take the body. 

THe MAGIstrATE. Tu Kuang-Yang, there is the spoils 
of your love. She was your promised wife. Will you 
take care of her? 

Tu KuAnc-YANG. Yes, I loved her. A promise is a 
promise. I will take her, and will follow her soon. 

THE Moruer. [Realizing what has happened, she 
breaks into an hysterical cry.| You beggar! You kill-joy! 
You will soon pay for it! 

SEVERAL Voices. The beggar! The kill-joy! Hang 
him! Let him pay for it! 

THe Moruer. [Turning to Lit Cue-Fu.] You yellow 
dog! [To CuuNG TING.] You spotted tiger! [To THE 
Ortp Man.] You white-whiskered monkey! [70 TuAN 
Cualr.] You greedy rat! [7'o THe SeEconp Martcu- 
MAKER.] You lowly snake! 
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Two Greek theatres, related more closely to 
the modern circus-theatre than to any play- 
houses of our times. Above, the tiny theatre 
of Priene, a late construction. Note the col- 
onnaded walls of the building which bounded 
the orchestra or circular acting floor where the 
chorus danced and chanted, and the three tra- 
ditional doorways in the wall at the back. 
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THE THRICE PROMISED BRIDE 


THE MAGIsTRATE. [Striking the mallet on the table.] 
Order! Order! [THe ATTENDANTs tap the table sides 
with their bamboo staves. The people rise to leave. | 

Tue MaAGIsTRATE. Wait a while! The case of the 
thrice promised bride is not yet finished. Among you three 
disputants only the beggar, Tu Kuang-Yang, is a true 
claimant; the other two are as false as shifting sand. 
I hereby confiscate, Li Che-Fu, your property, and deprive 
you, Chung Ting, of your degrees and privileges appertain- 
ing. To you, Tu Kuang-Yang, the true lover, I bestow 
the golden ingots of the merchant, the horses of the Knight, 
and the life service of Liu Ma, so that you can have feasts 
and rituals. And now I grant you the privilege of adminis- 
tering a potion to revive the unconscious but virtuous 
maiden from the effects of the sleeping potion I gave the 
maiden to be known hereafter as your legal wife. 

[THE SECOND ATTENDANT brings the potion to Tu 
KUANG-YANG who ceremoniously takes it to the heap of 
beautiful costumery, stoops over the beautiful face and 
goes through the motion of administering the potion. HAN 
Cuvu-YIN comes to consciousness, and is bewildered at 
seeing TU KUANG-YANG bending over her.] 

HAN Cuu-Y1n. Am I dreaming, or are we meeting 
in the Other World? 

Tu KuANG-YANG. No, my beloved, we are under the 
sky, on the earth, and in the Middle Kingdom. 

THe Moruer. And before all these people! [Ges- 
ticulating. | 

THE MaAGisTRATE. Han Chu-Yin, I marry you to Tu 
Kuang-Yang and give you wealth, happiness and love in one. 

[Successively he applies black ink and red ink with the 
Chinese brushes and then imprints his official seal to the 
three copies of The Great Monad. 

The couple kow-tow to THE MAGISTRATE and then to 
Tue MorHer. THE SECOND MATCHMAKER and THE 
MorHeER help the couple to get up, holding the pictures of 
The Great Monad over their heads. ] 

BRIDEGROOM. [Facing the audience.] Long live my wife! 
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PLays OF MARTINEZ SiERRA, Translated by John Garrett Under- 
hill, and Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. Of these nine plays, 
two, The Lover and Poor John are one-act pieces with a good brave 
sympathy and humor. Madame Pepita and The Wife to a Famous 
Man, The Romantic Young Lady are plays taken out of Spanish life 
and, though treated somewhat in the conventional Continental man- 
ner and quality, are full of spirit and kindly precision and ironical 
laughter. The Two Shepherds is a picture of the coming of the 
modern note to a Spanish village and the removal of the old-time 
priest and the old-fashioned doctor. It serves in character as an in- 
troduction to the two most important plays in the two volumes, The 
Cradle Song and The Kingdom of God. ‘These two plays, written 
with simplicity and gentleness, are beautiful either as acting drama 
or as mere literature. Both are concerned with conventual or 
religious life, both are crowded with perfectly distinct characters, 
both are filled with a lovely poetry and humor, both are rich with 
opportunities for good acting. No plays of late years have come 
into English with more reason and justification than these of Sierra’s, 
and no plays have sustained and survived the difficulties of trans- 
lation with more warmth and variety. A fine group of plays for 
American students of the theatre to ponder. (New York: C. P. 
Dutton Co.) 


THE O_tp DraMA AND THE New. By William Archer. The 
general implication of Mr. Archer’s book leads toward the con- 
clusion that drama has advanced in English, that the modern drama 
in England as exemplified in Galsworthy, Pinero and others is a 
progress in technical achievement over that of Webster, Beaumont 
and Fletcher and the other dramatists of Elizabeth’s reign and the 
time of James I. There can be no objection to Mr. Archer’s de- 
cision that one age of drama is superior to another, such a decision is 
a matter of taste. There is also implied in the book a distrust of the 
newer freedom in drama, of the pleas for our return to the soliloquy, 
the unnumbered scenes and to any other technical liberty that can 
further the completeness of our expression of the life we wish to ex- 
press in the theatre. That also may be a matter of taste. Such a 
discussion is useful only in so far as it bears on the essential nature 
of the art discussed. Where Mr. Archer’s book falls very shortly 
is in insight. ‘There is little light cast on drama in all the many 
pages of this thick book. ‘There is considerable information of a 
kind. But there is small indication of any illuminating conception 
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of the fundamentals of the art of the theatre or of any art. It is 
hard to see why the student of the drama should concern himself at all 
with The Old Drama and the New. (Boston: Small Maynard 


& Co.) 


Piays: THirp Series. By Jacinto Benavente. ‘Translated by 
John Garrett Underhill. This volume makes the third in Mr. Under- 
hill’s series of translations from Benavente. The pantomime with 
which the book begins, The Prince Who Learned Everything out of 
Books, written for children, has no little of Benavente’s gentle subt- 
lety and irony. Of the other plays, the only one of importance seems 
to be the first, Saturday Night. In the others there may be, as 
Mr. Underhill suggests, an important record of Benavente’s progress 
in his work, but so far as drama goes these plays may seem to an 
American reader rather obvious and general. Saturday Night 
shares with such Benavente plays as The Bonds of Interest the qual- 
ity of subtle delineation and intricate structure combined with the 
lightness and charm and poetry that mark this dramatist at his best. 
Saturday Night consists of five acts in five distinct moods, and, 
though the last act is somewhat tedious, the whole play is original 
and fresh, and full of thought and ironical acumen. The translation 
is in many places unfortunately strained and involved. ‘The preface 
affords an account of Benavente’s development and of the stages 
of his career that is highly useful and suggestive. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Rosert E. Lee, by John Drinkwater. ( Houghton, Mifflin, Boston.) 
Just as with Abraham Lincoln, Maria Stuart, and Oliver Crom- 
well, the publisher brings us John Drinkwater’s Robert E. Lee before 
the producer gives it to us. It seems a little harder to write intelli- 
gently of an unproduced piece of this kind than of almost any other 
sort of drama. The emotions and ideas of audiences on matters like 
wars and historic figures must profoundly influence the theatrical 
effect that the playwright seeks. A reading, however, betrays certain 
facts. Drinkwater again writes a short play, almost a sparse play. 
His nine episodes, as well as his dialog, are handled with that clear, 
sober, firm quality that shines in his poetry. To make us see Lee— 
a great man, but not a man with a life full of rich or familiar inci- 
dent—Drinkwater thrusts him enough out of the spotlight to bring 
in four young Virginians as interpreters. Their drama is not so 
significant as Lee’s, but it is a little closer, a little more humanized. 
The story leads up by easy stages from Lee’s decision to desert the 
Union (in which he believes) for Virginia (in which he believes 
more) to the surrender. Lee’s reasoning seems in one place a little 
beneath so fine a figure, and there are a few speeches by others that 
are a little too conventional for Drinkwater. But the play mounts 
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unmistakably to a spiritual climax which wrings the heart. The 
catastrophe of the rebellion and the breaking of a noble ambition hold 
the true stuff of pathos. 

Puppet Prays, by Alfred Kreymborg. (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York.) Not only an interesting introduction by 
Gordon Craig but the addition of several plays not available in book 
form makes this renewal of Mr. Kreymborg’s puppet plays a val- 
uable as well as an attractive volume. The book contains When 
the Willow Nods, Manikin and Minikin, Lima Beans, Jack's House, 
People Who Die, Pianissimo. Some of these are already among the 
best known and most played of Little Theatre favorites. Pianissimo, 
a dialogue between two old men, is a distinguished piece of work, 
simple, delicate and yet containing so much of philosophy, poetry 
and drama as to remain in the memory with the strength of much 
longer work. In fact, this is one of the qualities of Mr. Kreym- 
borg’s works, that they come back after a reading, even a long time 
after, more strongly than at the first glance. 


Tue THEATRE UNBOUND, by Alexander Bakshy. (Cecil Palmer 
& Company, London.) Mr. Bakshy’s Path of the Russian Stage 
made him many friends among those who are breaking new roads 
in the path of the theatre. Among the essays collected in this new 
volume there are none of equal importance with the earlier work 
but there is a great deal of material to supplement and verify Mr. 
Bakshy’s interesting and suggestive theories. 


THe Junior Piay Book. By Helen Louise Cohen. (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York.) The place of the drama in the 
schools as an art form, as an educational aid, and as a means of 
stimulating creative thought and endeavor among students has in- 
creased many fold during the last few years. No one has contributed 
more to the intelligent growth and reconstruction of this interest 
than Helen Cohen, whose play collections are well-known. The 
Junior Play Book will find friends at once not only because of the 
interesting and constructive choice of plays (not all good plays by 
any means but all worth study), but also for the introductions and 
notes, It is obviously a book for school use but students of the play 
outside of school will find it well worth while. The volume con- 
tains The Passing of Sinfiotli by Frank Betts, U/ysses by Stephen 
Phillips, Jephthah’s Daughter by Elma Levinger, The Forfeit by 
T. B. Rogers, The Trysting Place by Booth Tarkington, Square 
Pegs by Clifford Bax, The Twisting of the Rope by Douglas Hyde, 
Paddly Pools by Miles Malleson, The Queen’s Lost Dignity by 
Alice Rostetter, Followers by Harold Brighouse, and Brother Sun 
by Laurence Housman. 
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by John Galsworthy, is to be one of the earliest fall productions of the Theatre Guild. 

WINDOWS, Published singly, "$1.00 THE FIFTH SERIES of Galsworthy’s. cae Guaitaas in = 
blished in uniform volumes at $1.00 

THE PLAYS OF SIR JAMES BARRIE tomas and $1.75 in cates, The two 
winner of the Nobel Prize in 1922, are pub- 
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by Louise Saunders, contains five one-act plays especially recommended 
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Scribner Books 


volume “‘Windows,”’ ‘‘Loyalties,"" and ‘“‘A Family Man.” $2.50 


volumes of shorter plays, ‘‘Half Hours’’ and ‘‘Echoes of the War,’ are available in boards at $1.25 
each and in leather at $2.00 


THIRD SERIES, recently issued, contains ‘‘The Prince Who Learned Everything Out of Books,” 


“Saturday Night.’’ ‘“‘In the Clouds.’’ ‘‘The Truth.” 


receive if it is to attain to something more significant than mere Broadway success. $1.50 


liams; ‘‘The Emperor Jones,’’ by Eugene O'Neill; ‘“‘Nice People,”’ by Rachel Crothers; ‘‘The Hero,”’ by 
Gilbert Emery, and ‘‘To the Ladies,’”” by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. $2.50 
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